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The Strike—Condition of Workmen. 


P ey HILE it must be 
“ acknowledged that in 
3 J some trades the intro- 

€ duction of machinery, 
the attempt at compe- 
tition by united family 
labour, and other cir- 
cumstances, have caused 
distress to individuals, in 
consequence of the tem- 
porary depreciation of their 
labour, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the general 
condition of the workman in 
this country has improved, 
and long may it continue 
to do so. The wages of 
skilled engineers, mill- 
wrights, ironfounders, car- 
penters, painters, and 
others, during late years, have 
not declined ; rather the reverse ; 
and it is certain that for some 
time past * bread, vegetables, and 
other provisions, have been 
cheaper than they were formerly : 
the cost of clothing has been 
so much reduced, that the wives 
and children of industrious work- 
men are enabled to dress in a manner which 
they would not have thought of thirty years 
ago ; the duties have been removed from tea and 
other articles required for home comfort ; the 
price of malt liquors is also less; and news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and education of a 
superior description, are more easily attainable 
than they were. 

All must regret the decline of the Spitalfields 
weavers, and their present bad state. But 
what is the cause? The market has been 
overstocked with this description of labour by 
the heads of families rearing their sons and 
daughters to the trade ; and, in spite of what 
has been done elsewhere, they have persisted 
in the use of the old-fashioned hand-looms. 
Inthe Lambeth and other potteries, the old 
potter's lathe has been superseded by steam- 
power and improved machinery, and the result 
is that many more potters are employed, at 
largely increased wages ; and that this descrip- 
tion of commodity finds a ready sale in 
many parts of the world. If the present race 
of potters had determined to continue in the 
course followed by their fathers, instead of 
sending immense supplies abroad, we should 

ve had our markets supplied with this de- 
scription of goods from other countvies, and 
the English potters, instead of being in a pros- 
Perous condition, would have been a miserable, 
perhaps extinct race. 

he watchmakers of Clerkenwell complain 
of decrease of trade and foreign competition. 
If, however, instead of grumbling at this, they 
Were to set vigorously to work and improve 
M scientific construction and artistic form, 
and use a little more system in the manufac- 
ture of English watches and clocks, they would 
ve less cause to fear. Grumbling or no 
grumbling, however, the price of labour must, 
as & sure consequence, be governed by the 
extent of the demand. 

Ability such as that possessed by Sir Christo- 
Pher Wren, Sir Joshua Reynolds, or George Ste- 
Phenson, is very rare, and, consequently, com- 
a a worthy price ; and, in their degrees, the 
re ag architect, artist, and workman, each 
ite © generality of cases, obtains a fixed 
naa of remuneration. The skilled car- 
te , bricklayer, and ztonemason, in conse- 
fence of the comparative scarcity of the 


skill, can command a better price for it than 











* . 
and pred will remember the extraordinary price of bread 


: necessari: i 
against the first Napoleo = at the close of the great war 


the ordinary labourer. Besides the claims of 
ability and labour, capital, and the right appli- 
cation of business-habits, have also their rights. 
It is said that capital without the means of 
employing it in labour of different kinds would 
be as useless as the gold when within the mine ; 
and while admitting this, it must also be 
acknowledged as a truth, that in large and 
artificial communities the labour would be very 
impotent without the capital. A mutual link 
binds all; and they are the wisest who, either 
in their position of master or man, do their 
duty in a fair, kind, and brotherly manner one 
to the other. Masters, either in a large or 
small way of business, will, in nine cases out 
of ten, find it most to their profit to show that 
the interest and welfare of the men are the 
same as their own; a similar spirit should 
be shown by the workmen. There is not 
sufficient communication between the employer 
and those employed ; a friendly kind of inter- 
course would often cause the settlement of 
disputes, and lead to the prevention of strikes, 
which are generally ruinous to all. 

The cost of strikes has been enormous. They 
waste and render unproductive the time of man 
(which is money); they also cause loss and 
waste of capital. In some instances combina- 
tions have been made by the employers for the 
purpose of depressing the men ; and, on the 
other side, societies have been formed to beat 
down the masters ; and so, instead of a mutual 
good feeling, there has grown up a spirit of 
antagonism between one class and another. 

The effect of strikes has been to cause 
the loss of thousands, the ruin of many 
families, and the breaking up of hundreds 
of happy homes. Seldom has any real good 
been done to any of the parties concerned. 
Several obstinate strikes have been made 
by the coal-miners of Northumberland and 
Durham. Inthese cases on some points the men 
were wrongly treated. There were portions of 
their work considered a hardship by them, 
which the principals did not take the trouble 
to inquire into and understand: the coal pro- 
prietors had an association which not only 
forced certain conditions upon the men, but 
also limited the supply, and fixed the price of 
coal to the public ; and, notwithstanding, they 
objected to allow the men to combine together 
for the support of their interests, and refused 
to attend properly to the pitmen’s complaints. 
Sad scenes occurred, the parting with furniture 
for the purpose of supplying families with 
food ; the destruction of valuable machinery ; 
the calling out of soldiers and constables ; the 
turning out of men, women, and children from 
their homesteads, to seek shelter by the hedge 
sides and on the commons. In those strikes, in 
others which have been made against the intro- 
duction of machinery, in the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, in the strikes which 
have occurred in the metropolis and other 
large towns on the part of the engineers and 
other trades, the money which had been accu- 
mulated by patient saving has, together with 
other far larger sums, been speedily spent, 
and but little real advantage has been the 
result. 

The disastrous strike amongst building ope- 
ratives which has already commenced in the 
metropolis (and is threatened in the provinces 
but on different grounds*), has excited all 
classes to a great extent, and has led to an 
unmistakeable expression of opinion on the 
part of the public. Workmen have an un- 
doubted right to discontinue working if they 
please, but they have no right whatever to 
prevent others, who may be willing to work, 
from doing so. 

Events have moved very rapidly since last 
week. Immediately after the meeting of masters 
reported in our last, the men lately in the 
employ of Messrs. Trollope and Sons held a 
meeting, and, led by the secretary of the nine 
hours movement, resolved :— 

“That the meeting is of opinion that all the 
workmen in the employ of Messrs. Trollope and 





* At Bristol, we believe, the men have struck in some 
establishments for 2s. a week additional. At Dorchester 
a meeting of carpenters, joiners, and cabinetmakers, held 
last week, resolved —‘ That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, it is desirable to obtain an increase of wages, and we 
pledge ourselve to use every legitimate means in our 





Sons should fetch their tools from the shops and 

jobs on Friday morning at ten o’clock.” And 

“That regardless of the resolution come to 
yesterday by the master-builders, this meeting is 
of opinion that no man should resume work in the 
establishment of Messrs. Trollope and Sons until 
they concede the nine hours as a day’s work ; and 
if the employers think well to shut up their shops, 
then the men are determined to prosecute the 
nine hours’ movement to a successful termina- 
tion.” Further, 

_ “That this meeting is of opinion that an open 
air demonstration be held in Hyde-park on an 
early day next week, consisting of all the building 
operatives of London, to consider what further 
steps should be taken to obtain the nine hours 
per day.” 


The masters, on their part, have met again, 
have instituted in self-defence a “ Central Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders,” and published their 
determination, which will be found elsewhere. 
Even those who have ever been the staunchest 
friends of the working man, and have desired to 
aid his progress upwards, have spoken strongly 
against the present proceedings. Thus, in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday,— 


Lord Brougham called attention to the strike 
which was expected to take place in the building 
trade, and which was creating much excitement 
throughout the metropolis and the. country in 
general. He was of opinion that the demand of 
ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work was most 
absurd, and in giving his advice to many of the 
working classes he had stated that such was his 
opinion. He wished to know if the Government 
intended to take any steps in the matter? For 
many years he had been the advocate of the 
working-classes, and he was of opinion they had a 
right to strike if they pleased, provided they 
allowed their fellow-workmen to act as they 
chose; but, as in the instance that had oc- 
curred at Sheffield, where a foul murder had 
been committed, such conduct could not be 
allowed. The noble lord then referred to the 
court in France, which had been highly successful 
in arranging the differences between the employer 
and the employed. The last report of the Conseils 
des Prud’hommes, in connection with such cases, 
showed that in a given period there were in 
various departments in France 28,000 cases as 
between master and workmen, cases of strike as 
they were called: out of these, by arbitration, 
there were settled 27,000 cases, leaving only 1,000 
unsettled. He considered that if something of a 
similar character were instituted among us, much 
misunderstanding might be avoided. He under- 
stood 90,000 men would be affected by the strike. 


Earl Granville said he was pleased to see the 
subject had been referred to in that house by the 
noble and learned lord, who was so well able to 
deal with the subject, and he thought it was very 
much better to throw a light on the affair than 
hastily to proceed to legislate on the subject. In 
the present instance he thought the strike was 
most unjustifiable. The alleged reason for the 
proceeding was, that there were a great many men 
at present unemployed ; but such a proceeding on 
the part of the men in employment would not 
afford them the means of obtaining a single shilling 
extra, and it was impossible that such a strike 
could succeed. If it did succeed what would be 
bethe result? Wages could only be paid out of 
the capital belonging to the employers, and by 
diminishing the number of working hours and 
paying the same wages the employer could not 
afford an extra shilling to those who were now out 
of work. He believed that the men raised the 
objection that the master builders were making 
too large a profit. Ifthat were so, did it not in- 
variably follow that when persons engaged in a 
particular trade were making too large a profit 
other capitalists came into that trade? The 
result was that the competition for labour was 
increased, and the workmen were perfectly certain 
to have the wages to which they were entitled. 
If, on the other hand, they forced the capitalist 
to receive less than the profit made in other 
trades what was the result? Other capitalists 
were deterred from coming into that trade, some 
who were already in it went out, and the whole 
available capital for carrying on that trade was 
diminished, while the workmen were injured. If 
these 90,000 workmen received on an average 1/. 
a-week, the loss both to themselves and their 
employers from these strikes must be very great. 
He, however, trusted that what had fallen from 
his noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham) 
would be attended with beneficial effects. 

The Ear] of Donoughmore said it was impossible 





power to obtain it.’’ 
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to prevent these strikes, and they could only look 
for a better course to the larger experience of the 
workmen, to their better information and increased 
intelligence. The rate of remuneration could not 
be regulated by arbitrary rules. It depended 
upon the law of supply and demand; and to 
endeavour to defeat those laws by any contrivance 
would be vain, 

The Lord Chancellor entirely concurred in what 
had fallen from noble lords as to the inutility of 
strikes. It would appear that certain agitators 
got a majority, but not content with regulating 
their own conduct they proceeded to coerce the 
minority, and oblige them to abstain from labour 
unless the masters complied with the demands of 
the majority. These contrivances were against 
law, and ought to be put down. As to the effect of 
these strikes they were most injurious to all parties 
concerned. 


On Wednesday evening last a meeting of 
operatives connected with the building trades 
was held in Hyde Park. A report of the 
proceedings will be found elsewhere. Much 
was said on that occasion against the masters 
for requiring the men to sign a document. 
The truth is, however, as had been extensively 
advertised, that the masters have resolved to 
content themselves with a verbal assent to their 
memorandum ; and, though of course this 
makes little real difference, it is desirable to 
be correct. ' 

Several working men have addressed us, 
deprecating the resolution of the masters to 
close their shops to all alike on Monday. One 
who signs himself “ A Joiner,” writes :— 


“Surely, it must be a most unwise act of the 
builders to close their establishments, even for a 
single day, against the non-unionist men. It is 
punishing the innocent with the guilty. These 
men having no funds to fall back upon will feel 
so exasperated, that I am quite sure, from the great 
dissatisfaction already expressed, that it will tend 
toimmeasurably augment the numbers, and, con- 
sequently, the strength of the Union. 

Why could not an arrangement have been made 
at once toadmit the non-unionists to work on the 
8th of August, as well as after, compelling them 
to suffer deprivation in common with the guilty. 
Nothing that has ever taken place, has been so 
calculated to give stability to the Union as this 
suicidal act on the part of the builders.” 


It is to be hoped that the masters will re- 
consider this determination. Messrs. Trollope 
write to us as follows :— 


“We should be obliged if you would kindly 
notify in your journal that our works will be 
opened on Monday morning next for the engage- 
ment of such workmen as are willing to make the 
required declaration, aud that we shall commence 
our different works as soon as a sufficient number 
of men are obtained.” 


The following circular has been addressed to 
architects :— 


**Tam requested to hand you a copy of the resolutions 
passed by the master builders at Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
27th July, relative to the demand of workmen to labour 
only nine hours and receive ten hours’ pay. 

It is felt to be due tothe architects as a body to address 
this official letter, and respectfully solicit their co-opera- 
tion. The time has arrived when it is inevitable that the 
masters must make a firm stand, not simply to resist the 
nine hours movement, but to try and break up the system 
whereby the dictation of any secret society can interfere 
with the labour of the working man. I may confidently 
assure you that as a body the metropolitan builders ear- 
nestly desire to promote the welfare and happiness of 
their workmen. It is considered that a liberal rate of 
wages is paid in London at the present time; that ten 
hours’ labour is by no'means unreasonable; and that it 
would be a very equivocal benefit for the workmen to 
leave off work at half-past four in the day, as proposed by 
the nine hours movement.—I am, sir, &c. 

G. WA-Es, Secretary.”’ 





We have received a pile of letters on the 
subject, but must restrict ourselves on the 
present occasion to two. The first is from an 
operative who feels and writes strongly on the 
subject :— 


Srtr,—Many of the building operatives appear 
to imagine that when a strike is censured, the 
right of a working man to strike is denied him. 
Many long arguments have been needlessly 
founded on this point; but as every man has the 
right to cease work when he deems proper, pro- 
viding that in doing so he break no legal con- 
tract, the further discussion of the subject is 


useless, and we should confine ourselves to the}. 


expediency of a strike. Of all means of obtaining 
redress for real or supposed grievances, strikes are 
amongst the most dangerous, and should only be 


resorted to in extreme cases, and even then the 
utmost precaution should be observed to ascertain 
whether there is any probability of the measure 
proving successful. In the present unhappy strike 
these points have been disregarded, consequently 
it will in all likelihood prove most disastrous to 
the best interests of the operative. The plea 
for the Nine Hours movement, while to a certain 
extent very reasonable, is not at all a sufficient 
basis for a strike, because the disadvantages aris- 
ing from such a course are more than will be 
counterbalanced by any good which may possibly 
arise. Certainly, taking into consideration all the 
evils and dangers which now beset the men, it 
needs something more reassuring and convincing 
than the last arguments of Mr. G. Potter to prove 
that the present strike is both safe and proper. 
He would by means of a strike strive to solve 
many of the social questions which have agitated 
the world since mankind first associated in towns 
and cities. Can he not take warning by the ex- 
periences of the past, and reflect on the fable of the 
dog and the bone? To sacrifice the solid substance 
for an empty shadow is folly indeed, and I 
fervently trust that my poor fellow toilers will 
take heed in time, ere the avalanche of ruin and 
disaster overwhelms them. 
JoHN PLUMMER. 





Sir,—It would appear that a struggle is about 
to commence between the master builders and 
their workmen,—a struggle that must be attended 
by great pecuniary loss and inconvenience as re- 
gards the masters, by great suffering as regards 
the men, their wives, and children, and by feelings 
of estrangement and hostility on both sides very 
much to be deplored. 

A bystander often sees more of a game than 
the players, and a disinterested person is more 
likely to come to correct conclusions than the par- 
ties to a strife. 

As a disinterested bystander, unconnected with 
the building trade, allow me to make a few obser- 
vations upon the present state of affairs. 

The workmen have combined and agreed to 
certain regulations for their own guidance, in 
connection with their trade. 

The regulations which they have made are such 
as the masters cannot agree to without putting a 
yoke on their own necks, which no manly indi- 
vidual would for one moment willingly wear. 

The workmen have erred through ignorance of 
certain laws of political economy: they are to be 
pitied, and they will be the chief sufferers; but 
we ought not to forget that it is only lately that 
these laws of political economy have been fully 
understood by the most enlightened men of our 
time: whilst, therefore, the masters make a firm 
stand against undne assumptions on the part of 
their workmen, let no undue feelings of harshness 
have prevalence. 

The masters, also (I venture to think), have 
much for which to blame themselves, because their 
arrangements have led almost inevitably to the 
combination among the workmen of which they 
now complain. 

Why do the master builders persist in fixing the 
rate of mechanics’ wages at a given sum per diem, 
irrespective of the skill and character of the 
workman? Why not give a mechanic who is 
worth it 7s. a day, or more, instead of giving to 
every man, indiscriminately, 5s. 6d. although 
many are not worth 3s.? Is it to be supposed 
that a man who could earn his 40s. a week, by 
his rapid, skilful labour, would link himself in a 
combination with men who could only earn a 
guinea? But, by the existing arrangements, a 
sober, skilful, first-class mechanic, is in no better 
condition, and cannot place himself in a better 
condition, thana lazy, chattering fellow, who may 
be actually a hinderer of other men on the scaf- 
fold and in the workshop, although, doubtless, he is 
especially great in the parlourof the public-house. 

I think that the existing practice is a funda 


would gladly see it altered. How many thousands 
of skilful, sober mechanics would rejoice at being 
freed from the thraldom of the Society, and would 
free themselves from it did they know that they 
would be paid according to their skill and industry, 
and would, therefore, feel themselves truly inde- 
pendent men. When a man comes to be hired 
let the master say,—‘‘ Show me how you can work, 
and I will give you what you are worth.” What 
a stimulus would thus be offered to the workman,— 
a healthy stimulus, which he now wants. 

Again, I would suggest that in all practicable 
cases arrangements should be made for protecting 
the men employed on out-door work against the 





weather. The practice of “knocking off” at an 





mental error, and for the sake of mastersand men } 





hour’s notice is open to great objections. Not only 
do men lose a portion of their wages, but they are 
compelled to loiter about the rest of the day, and 
a great part of the reduced sum which they receive 
goes (I might almost say) necessarily to the pub. 
lican. The deteriorating effect of this practice is 
so obvious, that it is well worth considering whether 
some change cannot be made therein. 

Again, I would ask, why not upon all practicable 
occasions agree with the men that they shall work 
during the continuance of a job? In such a case 
no workman would dare to leave his work; and [ 
would also suggest the adoption of a practice by 
no means unfrequent in brickfields, viz. the reser- 
vation in the hands of the master of a portion of 
every week’s wages until the completion of the 
works, the reserved sum to be forfeited in case of 
misconduct. This would be strictly fair towards 
the workman, and would give the employer a 
strong yet legitimate hold upon him. 

I am aware that the arrangements which I 
have suggested would at first involve some trouble, 
and would not be free from difficulty ; but surely 
in so important a matter as that under discussion 
it is worth while to take some trouble, and I feel 
a strong conviction that, by some such arrange- 
ment, great discouragement would be given to 
the combination societies, which, although they 
have a strong hold upon many workmen who feel 
that it is only through their instrumentality they 
can better their condition, hold others who could 
and would act for themselves and trust to their 
own energies under a tyranny from which they 
would be delighted to escape. 

James Hopcoop. 

P.S. Perhaps I may be thought Utopian, but I 
would ask why should not periodical trials of skill 
amongst mechanics take place as amongst agricul- 
turists, and prizes be given? ‘The grand object 
to be gained is, to make the workman feel his 
individuality and self-dependence. 





Unless we are wrongly informed, Mr. Hop- 
good is in error in attributing to the masters 
the uniform rate of wages. If we understand 
rightly, the masters would gladly act dif- 
ferently, but the men decline any other 
arrangement. 

We look with fear and trembling to the 
events of the coming week. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
AND INDIA OFFICE. 


THE drawings which now fill the House of 
Commons Library, setting forth Mr. Scott’s 
amended design for the Foreign Office, and the 
design for the India Office, made in conjunction 
with Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, include the principal 
details, and fill more than 120 sheets. There is, 
moreover, a large model. The drawings, which 
involve a very large amount of consideration, have 
been produced in a marvellously short space of 
time, and deserve attentive study. The model, 
although valuable as conveying an idea of the 
general arrangement and proportions of the 
masses to those who cannot read plans, and these 
are many, is not calculated, we, think, to advance 
the interests of the design as a work of art. The 
drawings show it much more advantageously. — 

We engraved a view of Mr. Scott’s original 
design in our volume for 1857 (xv. p. 495), and 
gave some descriptive particulars. We shall, in 
an early number, lay before our readers illustra- 
tions of the design as now submitted. 

Below will be found an exclusive report of the 
proceedings of a deputation of Members of Parlia- 
ment who saw the Prime Minister last week on 
the subject. \ 

The following is a list of tenders received for 
the erection of the Foreign Office, in accordance 
with Mr. Scott’s design :— 


Kirk and Parry ............sse000 £259,000 
ere 252,900 
Little and Son ..........sse0000 249,986 
Baker and Son. .......cesceeeeees 247,666 
eisai scasaasaboneaet 246,956 
Lee and Son ........cscssseseeece 246,800 
Bae ea enero 241,300 
EET RE eee 236,765 
Lucas, Brothers............s00+ 235,000 
Piper amb Bom .....5..00.0.ccsee 235,000 
Holland and Hannan ......... 234,900 
Cubitt and Co. ........ccccccveee 232,500 
PEGE cil ceihiiicsseecies coaede weg 232,024 





Tue Roya AcapEMy.—Sir Robert Suirke — 
resigned his place as an Academician, 80 Pi 
there are now two vacancies in the list. Mr. Sy y 
Smirke, it is rumoured, will succeed his relative: 
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LORD PALMERSTON ON ARCHITECTURE. 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


On Friday, the 29th ult. a deputation of mem- 
pers of Parliament interested in the adoption of 
the Gothic style of architecture for the new 
Foreign Offices, waited by appointment on Lord 
Palmerston at Cambridge House, Piccadilly. The 
deputation, which comprised upwards of forty 
members, was introduced by Lord Elcho. 


Lord Elcho said he had been requested to lay 
before his lordship the views which were enter- 
tained by the deputation, and the object with which 
they had sought this interview. In the first place, 
he had to return the thanks of the gentlemen 
present, and also in his own name, for the ready 
attention with which his lordship had received 
their application; and he thought he might best 
describe the feeling by which they were actuated, 
by saying that they were anxious his lordship 
should not be led away by the impression that 
there did not exist in the House of Commons any 
feeling in favour of Mr. Scott’s design: on the 
contrary, there was a considerable number of 
gentlemen in that house who were anxious that 
that design, or at least that a design by Mr. Scott, 
should be adopted. The presence of the deputa- 
tion itself proved the existence of such a feeling ; 
and there were a great many gentlemen not 
present who likewise shared in that desire. He 
might mention the names of such gentlemen as 
Mr. Stirling, who was one of the judges; Mr. 
Buxton, who was not only a member of Parliament, 
taking a deep interest in this question, but who 
was himself one of the competitors, and had re- 
ceived a prize for his design; together with Mr. 
Monsell, Sir W. Somerville, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, 
and there were a great many other gentlemen to 
whom he might refer. There was no doubt that 
in the discussion which had taken place in the 
House of Commons, more had been said against 
than in favour of Gothic architecture; but that 
discussion, he raust recall to his lordship’s mind, 
was merely an incidental discussion. Mr. Tite 
had the advantage of stating his case very fully ; 
but, as often happened, many gentlemen who felt 
strongly on this subject, and who were anxious to 
put forward their opinions, were prevented from 
doing 80 by some other gentleman, who had a 
notice on the paper, getting up immediately after, 
and giving the subject of the debate a turn wholly 
foreign to that which had been under dis- 
cussion. In considering the principal objec- 
tions which had been raised to Gothic archi- 
tecture, they found that the first question which 
arose was as to who should or should not be archi- 
tect ; and then the subject diverged into the 
question of style. As regards the architect, 
it would be remembered that the committee to 
whom the decision was left had come to the con- 
clusion that one of the first three premiated 
architects should be selected to erect this building. 
That was the feeling of the committee, and they 
had not thought it necessary that the decision 
should be according to the order of precedence ; 
indeed, the impression had existed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, in the minds of the committee, that 
it would not be desirable that the first premiated 
design should be the one chosen as that to the 
author of which the execution of the work should 
be entrusted. They had considered that the 
Government was free—that the form of competi- 
tion had left the Government perfectly free to 
select the architect whom they thought best fitted 
to erect this building; and he could not help 
thinking that there had existed in the mind of 
Mr. Tite, when he first raised this question, a 
desire that this building should be erected by a 
gentleman who had not competed at all,—he re- 
ferred to Mr. Pennethorne. This, he maintained, 
had been the feeling of the committee, and he 
appealed to some of the gentlemen present to 
state whether such was not the case. In proof 
that it had been as he stated, he would refer to 
the statement made by another distinguished 
member of that committee, Sir B. Hall, who 
admitted that the feeling was in favour of a 
design which, indeed, was not the first, but the 
Second on the list for the Foreign Office. But 
if what he had recently heard were true, this 
question with regard to the architect was, in 
___ measure, set at rest. At least, he had 
€n told that it was not his lordship’s inten- 

on, nor that of the present Government, to de- 
at from the decision of their predecessors, as 
a the architect to whom the erection of 
ligh building was to be entrusted. He was de- 
ghted to hearthat such would probably be the case. 

a €re was no point in which men differed so much 
on that of taste, and in matters of taste there 


entertained more contrary opinions than with 
reference to rival and conflicting styles of archi- 
tecture. He did not, therefore, propose to enter 
into any discussion with regard to the compara- 
tive merits of the Palladian or Gothic styles; 
but he did think it desirable to call his lordship’s 
attention to one or two points which had arisen in 
the course of the discussion to which he had 
already referred. He found that the objection 
which had been taken on that occasion to the 
Gothic style of architecture, as well as to Mr. 
Scott’s design, by Mr. Tite and by the other 
gentlemen who had taken part in that discussion, 
might be classed and considered under four dif- 
ferent heads. These were, first, that Gothic 
architecture was not suited to public buildings on 
account of its not being cheerful,—“ light without 
and gay within,” he believed had been his lord- 
ship’s expression. Secondly, on account of its 
being costly. Thirdly, by reason of its being in- 
congruous. And fourthly, because the style was 
supposed to be associated with a peculiar religious 
sentiment,—“ representing the views of a certain 
religious sect,” was the phrase used by Mr. 
Coningham. With reference to the first point on 
which Mr. Tite had been very sensitive, the 
alleged unsuitableness of Gothic architecture for 
puplic buildings, he would remind his lordship 
that when Gothic buildings were originally 
erected in England and in other coun- 
tries, the style was not confined merely to 
churches, but was extended to houses and public 
buildings of various kinds, and prevailed in 
edifices of that kind for a considerable period. 
With regard to the objection that they would not 
be light and serviceable for public purposes, this 
committee clearly came to a contrary opinion. 
His lordship would remember that Mr. Tite at 
the time stated that this branch of the subject 
had not been gone into by the committee, but he 
held in his hand an extract which would cor- 
roborate the statement, which, as a member of 
the committee, he was now about to make, 
namely, that they had gone very carefully into 
this inquiry, and that the result of their examina- 
tion was stated in the following passage, which 
was to be found in their report :—‘ Some of 
the prize designs being in Italian architecture and 
some in Gothic, your committee particularly 
directed their inquiries to ascertain whether, 
apart from considerations of taste, there were equal 
advantage in cheapness, commodiousness of ar- 
rangement, or facilities for lighting and ventila- 
tion; and the result of our inquiries is, that in 
these respects no material difference exists on 
either side.” And with reference to the objec- 
tion made by Mr. Tite, that the Gothic windows 
did not open, and that the building did not, there- 
fore, admit of ventilation as capaciously as in that 
at Whitehall, it had been proved by Mr. Scott 
that his arrangement was precisely similar, and 
that his windows opened by sashes in the same 
way. With regard to the question of cheapness, 
he believed the estimates which were taken 
had shown that the Gothic style which this build- 
ing adopted was no more expensive than any 
other. And then as regarded the other objection 
of incongruity; no doubt a Gothic building 
erected in the vicinity of the Treasury was so far 
incongruous that it would not be in the same 
style as that building; but with all due deference 
to those who hold that view, he thought there 
were many instances in which incongruity such as 
would be here exhibited, and diversity of form, 
would, instead of constituting an objection, be in 
reality a great advantage. Anybody who had 
been in Venice must, he thought, confess that 
much of the beauty of that city consisted in the 
fact that at every turn the eye met with different 
kinds and styles of buildings,—at one moment 
Palladian and at another Gothic; yet who had 
ever returned from Venice complaining of the mix- 
tare of both Gothic and Palladian? Unquestion- 
ably, also, as regarded light, the Gothic windows 
were much superior in construction, for they let 
in a much larger flood of light than the Palladian, 
or what was commonly called Italian. If they 
wanted congruity they would find it at Berlin, and 
he appealed to everybody who knew Berlin whe- 
ther it did not always exercise the most monoto- 
nous influence. If they took the case of Paris, 
much as it had been benefited of late years 
by the Emperor of the French, still he was 
often disposed to regret the magnificence and 
splendour which had been created there, for 
the sake of the beauty and variety of form 
of that capital, which had to a great extent 
ceased to exist. Nothing almost was so mono- 
tonous as the grandeur of the Rue de Rivoli, 
for it was a type of the whole of Paris; and 





were no questions with regard to which men 


it not only did away with much of the charm 


and variety, but it had the effect of diminishing 
the apparent size of the city, for whereas one had 
always imagined that there was a considerable 
distance between the Louvre and the Palais 
Royal, one found now that there was but fifty 
yards at most. This question ought to be taken 
into the consideration of the House of Commons 
and the Government, before any fiual step was 
adopted. He did not know whether it would be 
necessary to touch on the extraordinary objection 
put forward by Mr. Coningham, that this build- 
ing “represented the views of a particular seet,” 
but if it were requisite to do so, he would refer to 
an hon. member near him, and ask him his opinion 
with regard to the nature of such an objection, 

One of the Deputation—If I am appealed to 
I would say that this style of architecture is be- 
coming national, not sectional. 

Lord Elcho said, he had felt the importance of 
having an unprejudiced opinion on that point. 
He believed he had now gone through the objec- 
tions, and he had read over the debate very care- 
fully, which had been urged both by his lordship 
and Mr. Tite: unquestionably he believed that 
much of the opposition had arisen from the ap- 
pointment of the architect equally with the ques- 
tion of the architectural style. If it was true, 
therefore, as had been announced, that the ques- 
tion of the architect was settled, one of these ob- 
jections was done away with, or at least consider- 
ably modified. But what he could not help think- 
ing must have exercised a very material and im- 
portant influence on public opinion, was the fact 
that the building in which Parliament assembled 
was of a Gothic character ; that he believed had 
been at the bottom of the whole thing, and per- 
sons had run away with the idea that if they were 
to have a Gothic building, they would have simply 
a repetition of the Houses of Parliament. Whether 
they looked on the House of Commons as conve- 
nient or the reverse, he did not wish to detract in 
any way from the merits and ability of Sir. 
Barry, because they all knew that foreigners, 
coming to this country, greatly admired the 
building which he had erected; but they could 
not fail likewise to be well aware that the patience 
of the House of Commons had been worn out by 
the enormous expenditure on that building; and, 
like children who had once burnt their fingers, 
and had a dread of fire, the country felt very un- 
willing to engage in any new building which they 
heard was to be in the Gothicstyle of architecture. 
Since the discussion to which reference had been 
made took place in the House of Commons, by the 
members of that house, the public had been 
afforded opportunities of judging, by a model 
which was placed in the library, in what the merits 
of the design really consisted. The Gothic style 
had. its disadvantages no doubt, but it had like- 
wise its advantages; and one of the greatest of 
these, in his opinion, was the facility with whieh 
provision was made for the entry of light. He 
could not but regard Mr. Scott’s design as a happy 
medium. However, he was told that, if it were 
suffered to proceed, it would be built of Portland 
stone, which was the same as that of which 
Somerset House was composed, and which was 
found, in the atmosphere of London, to have 
proved the most durable; and that it was to have 
polished granite columns and different coloured 
marbles let in to a certain extent. He believed, 
therefore, that it would be essentially cheerful in 
its aspect, and that it would be a great ornament 
to the metropolis. 

Mr. Ellice, M.P. said he had been asked to ac- 
company his noble friend (Lord Elcho) and the 
deputation on the subject of this building. He 
was not about to trouble his lordship with any 
dissertation on matters of taste, but would simply 
state his own opinion. He had gone to see the 
model which was now being exhibited in the 
library of the House of Commons, and, in order 
that he might have some friend on whose judg- 
ment on such points he could rely more than his 
own, he had taken with him his friend Sir Joseph 
Paxton, whose opinion on such a matter was worth 
having, and who had been very much disposed to 
think that this model of Mr. Scott’s comprised 
every thing that was essential to a building of this 
description. He (Mr. Ellice) went over the plan 
very carefully and examined it in all its points, 
and he must say, without going into the question 
of exterior architecture, that he had never in his 
life seen a building which appeared to be more 
confused in its internal arrangements, and so 
little fitted to do credit to the country, par- 
ticularly when it was remembered that it was 
intended for the reception, not only of a minis- 
ter and his establishment, but of the entire 
Foreign Department, which was so constantly 





beneath the eyes of the natives of other countries. 
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He did not know whether the office and the resi- 
dence of the Foreign’ Minister were both to be 
erected, and whether they were to be in the one 
building or separate: that was the first thing to 
be determined. The next thing, about which he 
had no doubt differences of opinions would exist, 
was as to the propriety of having rooms for the 
purposes of public reception. Having had some 
acquaintance with the buildings of other coun- 
tries, it appeared to him that if these two objects 
were to be effected, it would be better that they 
should be effected in some connection with each 
other. His lordship had seen, he believed, the 
Foreign Office lately erected at Paris, and nobody 
who had enjoyed that opportunity could fail to have 
admired it, or to have appreciated its successful 
adaptation to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. There were what was called the Petite 
Appartement for the residence of the Minister, 
and the Grande Appartement for the reception 
of the public and for all State occasions, con- 
ferences, and meetings of that description. There 
were also kitchens and offices connected with 
these public apartments: the large kitchen was 
not always required for the use of these public 
reception-rooms ; but the arrangement was such 
that all the offices for one set of purposes in the 
building were made use of together, and they were 
all connected. In the plan of the building, as laid 
down by Mr. Scott, however, the residence for 
the Minister was in one quarter, the library in 
another, and at the very end lay the public depart- 
ments: they were at as great a distance as pos- 
sible from each other, and, of course, a distinct set 
of offices for each was thereby necessitated. He had 
asked Mr. Scott to be good enough to give him 
an explanation of this point, and the reply he re- 
ceived was, “Oh! at all events you must have two 
sets of offices; because the clerks and the other 
gentlemen employed require refreshment occa- 
sionally.” Surely, these apartments might be 
put more together: everything connected with 
the living department ought to be in one place. 
As regarded styles of architecture, he would not 
enter into competition with his noble friend, but 
he would express his own opinion that in this 
country everything else ought to be sacrificed to 
the desire of obtaining for our buildings the light 
of heaven and the air we breathed. We had 
already sacrificed sufficiently in England to bad 
taste in the matter of public buildings: he was 
not now going into the question of the Houses of 
Parliament, but he was sure nobody who had the 
honour of dining with Mr. Speaker, could help feel- 
ing that these buildings were a disgrace to the 
country. What they ought to do on the present 
occasion was to build something that would be 
really creditable to the country: they ought not 
to sacrifice everything to the desire of having an 
elegant frontage. The course which they ought 
to adopt with regard to the architect was to say— 
not “ Plan the building, and afterwards see how 
many rooms you can give us;” but, “ Let us have 
a building which shall contain so many apart- 
ments.” There were other countries in the world 
which had succeeded in their attempts at archi- 
tecture, whilst England had almost universally 
failed: there was scarcely a building from the 
time of George III. which had arisen in this 
country which was not unsuitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The Government, he 
contended, ought to take an independent course 
in this matter: if Lord Palmerston was ready to 
receive deputations with respect to the proposed 
Foreign-Office, plenty, doubtless, would come 
before him. The present deputation attended for 
the purpose of assuring his lordship that they 
were entirely of opinion that Mr. Scott’s taste 
was right: he (Mr. Ellice) could bring before his 
lordship another deputation which would be in 
favour of a Grecian building. What he would 
humbly suggest would be, that his lordship and 
the Cabinet should themselves take the subject 
into consideration, decide on what was right to be 
done, and carry it out on their own responsibility ; 
in which event they would doubtless have some- 
thing worthy of the country. He would now 
allude to another branch of the subject. This 
new Foreign Office was, he perceived, to be con- 
nected with the new India House. Now the 
India House they had at present was, with all its 
defects, a very good one. The minister was cer- 
tainly obliged to go to the other end of the town, 
but with that exception the office was an excellent 
one, and the library, museum, and different de- 
partments were perfect of their kind; and at all 
events, for the present, there was no pressing 
emergency for its removal to the vicinity of the 
other Government offices. He would, Lowever, 
state to the noble lord a reflection which 
was beginning very. much to occupy the minds 








of the members of a committee on which he 
had sat—namely, that it would be very desirable 
that some mode might be adopted for bringing 
the several branches of the military depart- 
ment under one roof. Under the present system 
it was requisite to keep up a constant correspond- 
ence and to maintain an innumerable number 
of clerks in the offices respectively of the Horse 
Guards and War Department: and evidence has 
been given before the committee that the business 
of these departments could be materially lessened, 
and a considerable saving effected to the public 
purse by such a consolidation as that to which he 
alluded. 

Lord Elcho said he was not prepared to make 
astatement positively, but he believed his honour- 
able friend’s (Mr. Ellice’s) positive objection to the 
internal arrangements and want of proper com- 
munication between the interior portions of the 
Foreign Office, as laid down in Mr. Scott’s plan, 
was very readily to be accounted for, and in a way 
that would acquit that gentleman from blame. 
The plan as originally designed by Mr. Scott made 
no provision for any India House, or for public 
reception-rooms: it was subsequently determined 
that these should be added, and he had been 
forced to introduce them into the building the 
best way he could. 

Mr. B. Cochrane stated that the original plans 
when first drawn, embraced official reception- 
rooms on a magnificent scale: these were after- 
wards reduced, and last year, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Elcho and other members, who 
suggested that these reception-rooms should not 
be built, they had been altogether abandoned. 
The parties at the Foreign Office considered that 
an arrangement might be made under which the 
ordinary duties of the Foreign Office might be dis- 
charged in these apartments, but that on extra- 
ordinary occasions they might fulfil the additional 
duty of reception-rooms. Mr. Scott was accord- 
ingly instructed to introduce this idea into his 
plan, and he accordingly did so, going over the 
entire building very carefully for the purpose. 
This had not been his original suggestion at all, 
but he had been forced in consequence to re- 
arrange his plan, and to make considerable altera- 
tions in detail. He believed he might say that 
Mr. Scott’s plans had the support of all the autho- 
rities, both permanent and temporary, at the 
Foreign Office; and evendown to the minutest 
details the public convenience had been studied. 

Mr. Bruce said he fully agreed with Mr. Ellice, 
that the first object to be considered in the new 
building was its convenience ; but the deputation 
had attended with a view of requesting his lord- 
ship, at the same time, to do somewhat for the 
beauty of the metropolis. He could not tell by 
what feeling Mr. Ellice might have been actuated 
in his attendance that day, but the great majority 
of the deputation were present to express a hope 
that the beautiful would not be altogether lost 
sight of. As to the mode in which they believed 
that object would be most satisfactorily carried 
out, the decided majority were in favour of the 
Gothic style of architecture; but if that were 
objected to, they trusted that, in any event, a 
building that would be an ornament to the metro- 
polis would be raised, and that no niggardly spirit 
of economy would be allowed to interfere with 
such a desirable aim. 

Mr. Dudley Fortescue having made some ob- 
servations in support of the claims of Gothic 
architecture,— 

Lord Palmerston, addressing the members pre- 
sent, said,—Gentlemen, I shall take, in the first 
instance, the point which was first mentioned, 
as to the choice of the architect. It is quite 
true, as Lord Elcho says, that there was a good 
deal of discussion on that subject. When this 
matter was first talked of in the House of 
Commons, in regard to the choice of the archi- 
tect, I felt vexed with the Government of that 
day for having chosen Mr. Scott. However, when 
we came into office and made inquiry, I found that 
Mr. Scott had received a formal appointment 
from the Board of Works, by the authority of the 
Treasury, constituting him the architect for the 
construction of the Foreign Office, and that he 
had received a similar appointment with regard to 
the India Office, from the India Board ; and there- 
fore, it would not have been fair towards Mr. 
Scott, even if it could have been done,—and I do 
not know that it would be legally competent for the 
Government to do so without granting him com- 
pensation—to have cancelled, or at all events to 
have changed, the nature of that arrangement. I 
consequently gave my acquiescence to that de- 
cision. Mr. Scott is a man of great talent and 
ability, and I have no doubt he will produce a 
very good building, With regard to style, or 








rather to internal arrangements, to which my hon, 
friend Mr. Ellice has called attention, I may state 
that in reference to that half of the building 
which is to be devoted to the Foreign Office, | 
thought nobody could be more competent to give 
an opinion on that subject than Lord Clarendon, 
who was for many years Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He naturally pointed out those 
details to which Mr. Ellice has alluded—how in- 
convenient and unnecessarily expensive many of 
the arrangements would be; and there are some 
things wholly uncalled for: I may mention in 
particular three kitchens,—one kitchen for the 
ordinary residence of the Foreign Secretary, who- 
ever he may be; another for those dinners which 
are to be given on great occasions; and a third 
kitchen for the accommodation of the clerks. Well, 
surely, all these are quite unnecessary: a combi- 
nation of culinary arrangements might be made, 
and that will at all events save some expense. 
Then the reception-rooms are not in connection 
with the living rooms: some are downstairs, and 
some are upstairs: that may very likely have 
arisen from the fact of Mr. Scott having, in the 
first instance, been required to make a plan not 
including a residence, which of course, when in- 
troduced, affects the entire arrangement. These 
are matters which no doubt, upon communication 
with the different departments, he will be able to 
rectify, but in a different shape. With regard, 
however, to style, it is quite manifest that a man 
of Mr. Scott’s ability can put any face he pleases 
to a given ground-plan and to a given work ; and, 
therefore, it is perfectly competent for Mr. Scott 
to give a different elevation from that which he 
has placed in the library of the House of Commons. 
With regard to the general question, it is quite 
true that everybody has a right to have his owi 
opinion in matters of taste, and that everybody 
has a right to differ from those who take a diffeent 
opinion. For my own part, I entirely differ from 
numerous hon. gentlemen, including many of 
those whom I have the honour to address, | 
think the Gothic style totally unsuitable to 
a building such as is now in question; and 
that in the position in which it will be placed, 
instead of being an ornament, it will disfigure 
the metropolis. I think likewise, that we must 
remember the opinion of the great majority 
of members of the House of Commons, who 
were present when that discussion took place. 
It was impossible to misunderstand that the 
feeling of that majority was decidedly against 
the Gothic style. I think, therefore, and I take 
the liberty of saying, that, after such an expression 
of opinion as then took place, I did not expect 
that the late Government would have gone so far as 
they had done in making preparations for erect- 
ing a building in a style which certainly did not 
appear to.be in accordance with the general 
opinion that was expressed. Mr. Scott has made 
an altered plan, and he has placed a model of it 
in the House of Commons library. I must say, 
that, with all deference to those who differ from 
me, a more frightful structure it has not often 
been my misfortune to see. I think such a build- 
ing as that would be totally unsuitable to the 
place in which it is proposed to erect it: it is 
monastic, really. I am not now meaning to 
imply that those who are for that style are so from 
any malicious propensity, when I say that it 
would be a very edmirable building -for a Jesuit 
college or for a monastery ; but in my opinion it 
is totally inapplicable to a public office. Now 
everybody who has seen the Speaker’s house says 
it is most inconvenient in point of arrangement. 
Lord John Russell dined there at the first dinner 
which was given in it: I was there also; and 
when we got into the Speaker’s drawing-room, he 
said very naturally that it was all very well for 
our ancestors to fit up rooms and apartments 
that way because they knew no. better; but why 
should we who do know better make buildings 5° 
inconsistent with the purposes for which they are 
intended? If you have the outside of Sheorge: | 
in a particular style, of course your architect wi . 
put in furniture to correspond: all the interna 
details, therefore, will be Gothic, and we see how 
utterly inapplicable these are to modern use, an 
more especially to the modern requirements of ; 
public office. 1t was said in the debate,—and tha 
was the great point on which those who are 
for Gothic rested, though it has not been re 
ferred to to-day—that the main recommendati-© 
of Gothic architecture was, that it was 7 " 
national style—that it was the English style 
Now, I take leave to say that it is anything 
but the national style: it is a foreign style, — 
at a particular period was imported into 
country, which did not live long in this yg ; 
was succeeded after a certain time by the 
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style, when it was itself abandoned; and at pre- 
sent, it certainly is not the national style either 
in its origin or practice. If you talk of a national 
style, you talk of a style invented by a nation, or 
used by a nation: well, it is neither the one nor the 
other. I want just to consider what is the 
character of the present buildings. There is a 
great variety, a great number of beautiful build- 
ings — 1 am talking now of buildings for civil and 
secular purposes—in different parts of the United 
Kingdom. Now, are they Gothic? Take London: 
J am now mentioning the buildings that are not 
Gothic, but are in a different style, either Greek, 
or Palladian, or Italian, or in other styles. You 
have the Bank, the Mansion House, the East India 
House, the Royal Exchange, Somerset House, 
the Custom House, the British Museum, the Ban- 
quetting House, the National Gallery, University 
College, and the Post Office; and Chelsea Hos- 
pital on the one'side, and Greenwich Hospital on 
the other, though they are not exactly in London, 
are sufficiently near to be included. None of 
these are in the Gothic style of architecture. 
Take Edinburgh: there are the Registry Office, 
University, Halsted’s Hospital, the High Schools, 
the Library, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Holyrood Palace, Royal Academy, 
Royal Institution. None of these are in the 
Gothic style: they are either plain or in some 
other style of architecture. Some of them are 
good, and some of them are bad; but so far as 
these two capitals go, Gothic is not the national 
style. Take Dublin: you have the Bank of Ire- 
fand, Custom House, the Four Courts, Trinity 
College, Post Office, and the Rotunda :—all theseare 
‘puildings beautiful in their different ways: I am 
sure, Mr. Pollard Urquhart will not repudiate 
‘his country ; but they are all of different styles to 
the Gothic. Take the University of Cambridge : 
there is the Fitzwilliam Museum, there is the 
Observatory, and the same may be said of the 
colleges,—Downings, and some others: even the 
eollegians are not Gothic in their taste. 

A member of the deputation asked,—Is not 
Corpus Christi Gothic ? 

Lord Palmerston.—Some of them are of course, 
but the majority are not. There is one building 
at St. John’s which is the work of a Quaker. 
Take also the case of Manchester: there they are 
not very favourable to this view. There is the 
Royal Institution, the Atheneum, the Exchange, 
‘Commercial-rooms, and Museum,—all of which 
are in different styles. In Liverpool there is St. 
George’s-hall, the Royal Exchange, the Custom- 
house, the Town-hall, and other structures; and 
at Oxford there is Queen’s College, Radcliffe 
Library, the Printing-office, and the Observatory. 
I need not mention the towns in the provinces. 
Clifton is a beautiful town. All the new buildings 
about London, all the buildings in the course of 
erection, beautiful as they are and full of orna- 
mentation, are not Gothic; and, therefore, it is 
not consistent with the facts to recommend Gothic 
as the grand national architecture of England. 
There are some specimens of Gothic architecture 
which I think are not altogether commendable. 
‘There is Sir Walter Scott’s monument at Edin- 
burgh, which I think the most enthusiastic lover 
of Gothic would not recommend. It must be 
remembered that the new Foreign Office would be 
m connection with a large number of buildings 
which are not Gothic, and the only thing to be 
‘said against that is, that if you were to pull down 
all the buildings between Downing-street and 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, 
and then, if you covered that space with other build- 
ings, you would perhaps acquire a range which 
would exhibit congruity of architecture from 
Downing-street downwards; but I must say that 
my own opinion is, that it would be a great eye- 
sore instead of being an ornament to the metro- 
Polis. Then, in regard to expense, this building, 
at least the half of it which, according to the 
model, is to be the Foreign Office,—I do not know 
the dimensions of it,—but the estimate for that 
half alone, exclusive of the architect’s commis- 
Sion, exclusive of payments to the clerk of works, 
and exclusive of all furniture and fittings, is 
270,007. I venture to say, before that building 
was finished and ready for occupation it would 
roe cost much less than 300,0007. Well, assuming 
ther’ that the other half would cost as much, 

ere 1s 600,000/. for a building which would 
ne & very small portion of the area of the 

ouses of Parliament. ‘The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are thought to be enormously costly. They 
— about a million and a half; but I ven- 
pes to say that, taking the area they cover, and 
s a it with the area which this public office 
Parlin ey? it will be found that the Houses of 
ment are cheap in comparison with the ex- 





pense of this proposed building. Now, the 
Foreign Office at Paris has been mentioned. It 
is a beautiful building: the plan, not only in the 
exterior, but the interior, is beantiful. It is gor- 
geously fitted up: there are immense rooms for 
receptions,—handsomer than those of Buckingham 
Palace ; and it is altogether built in a mode which, 
as a residence or place for receptions, is equal to 
any royal palace that you could see. In addition 
to that, there is an immense range of buildings 
running down a whole street from the quay, and 
with a return at the end for the different depart- 
ments. I believe the number of clerks at the French 
Foreign Office is two or three times as large as the 
number in the English office—fully that—or in 
the proportion of thirty or forty to our twenty. 
I asked the French Foreign Minister, when I was 
in Paris last autumn, what the office had cost, as 
I admired the building very much, and Count 
Walewski told me that it had cost an enormous 
sum,—equal to 300,000. of English money. I 
venture to say that there is far greater accommo- 
dation there, that the building itself is a greater 
ornament, and of much more masterly construc- 
tion than that which is proposed for the English 
Foreign Office. Well, that being the case, I 
could not undertake to propose to Parliament a 
vote this year for the cost of a building which, in 
the first place, I really could not take on myself 
the responsibility of recommending to Parliament. 
I allude to a structure such as that which has 
been recommended; and I have no hesitation in 
saying to you that whether in or out of office, I 
shall do my best at all times to prevent a Gothic 
building being stuck up in that part of London. 
I think the Italian style would harmonize better. 
It admits of great variety, and will harmonize 
with anything in its vicinity, being simple in its 
construction; and I should imagine that it is 
capable of being made as light as any other style 
of building will admit of. One advantage in 
point of light which the Gothic style possesses is 
that it is light from the time that the sun rises, 
and the Speaker complains that his windows are 
so constructed that there cannot be any shutters 
put to them; and when he goes to bed at 3 
o’clock in the morning (as he probably did 
to-day), there is the sun pouring full into his 
bed-room, and he has no chance of repose ex- 
cept what a green baize curtain can afford him. 
I quite admit that you can get as much light as 
you please, and that one style of architecture does 
as well as another in that respect, but the Italian 
would in my opinion be cheaper. Of course, if 
you have a number of towers and pinnacles, and 
put up fanciful ornaments on the roof, it becomes 
necessary in time to pay for them. What is to 
be done to-day in the House of Commons is this. 
On consultation with Mr. Fitzroy, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, I have had put into the esti- 
mates the sum of 30,0007. for the foundations. 
Well, the foundations may be laid—a foundation 
will do for one elevation as well as another, assum- 
ing that the internal arrangement is made con- 
venient. You will not be able to do more than 
that until next session. I will request Mr. Scott 
in the interim to apply his mind, which no doubt 
is capable of any effort, to sketch out something 
in a different style of education. I am very sorry 
that this is necessary: it must be a great morti- 
fication to a man like Mr. Scott, who has devoted 
his mind entirely of late years to Gothic architec- 
ture, and who thinks he has made a Gothic of his 
own which is an improvement on every Gothic 
that ever was before, and who has for several 
months given his mind to the production of a 
plan, and has at length succeeded: it is of course 
a mortification to such a man that it should not 
be carried out. But at the same time, when you 
are dealing with a building which is to cost a 
very large sum, though I hope not so large as is 
imagined, and which is to last for centuries, the 
personal feeling of an architect ought not to enter 
into competition with what is best adapted for 
the public service and what is most compatible 
with the ornament of the town. The course I 
propose is this, to take a sum that will be suffi- 
cient for the foundation, and to request Mr. Scott 
in the meanwhile to devise some elevation that 
shall be in a different style, more cheap, more 
light, more cheerful, and better adapted, I think 
to the position and purposes of the building, 
because nothing will then be done till next session ; 
and if my noble friend next session can succeed in 
convincing the House of Commons that the Gothic 
style which he proposes would be most suitable, 
he will have an opportunity of doing so before any 
proceedings are taken to raise the fabric. There 
is one difficulty applicable to all the plans, 
which is ‘this, that the soil is so shaky,— 
down to a considerable depth,—in some places 





as much as 80 feet,—and some doubts have 
been expressed whether we can begin the 
foundations of a new building without en- 
dangering the very frail edifice in which the 
Foreign Office is now lodged ; and it may, there- 
fore, be necessary, before building the new offices, 
to provide some temporary structure for the 
business of that department. But that is a ques- 
tion merely of detail. With regard to the Indian 
Office there is this consideration : it is exceedingly 
inconvenient for the purposes of business that the 
Indian department should be in the city. The 
Secretary of State for India is required at 
cabinet councils in the House of Commons and 
for other purposes, at this end of the town. I 
believe that the present building in Leadenhall- 
street might be sold for a sum which would be 
nearly sufficient to cover the expenses of the new 
building: at least it would go some way towards 
it, so that that building would not be an addition 
to the burdens of the revenue to the full extent of 
the cost which its erection would require. I do 
not know that it is necessary for me to allude to 
anything further ; I may be thought to be a Goth, 
but I think that the Goths are the other way. 
But, de gustibus non est disputandum. Unless the 
House of Commons interposes, I certainly shall 
wish to see erected there a building somewhat in 
keeping with the other styles which are found in 
different parts of London, and in other portions 
of the kingdom. 

Lord Elcho expressed a hope that the public 
would be afforded an opportunity of judging next 
session of the merits of the new plan to be drawn 
by Mr. Scott, before any decisive step was taken 
to carry it into effect. 

Lord Palmerston — Oh, certainly: in fact, it 
would be necessary to do so. 

The deputation then withdrew. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER, 


THE discoveries on the site of the Roman city 
of Uriconium or Viroconium, have been so clearly 
described by Mr. Wright, and have been so far 
noticed in our pages, that we have little to add as 
the result of a recent visit to the excavations, be- 
yond a report of their steady progress. The most 
interesting discoveries as yet, comprise, chiefly, 
large quantities of bones and the horns of animals, 
the human remains being found in curious situa- 
tions; tiles for paving, and for lining walls, 
drains, and flues, and bonding in masonry; pieces 
of roof-covering of the material analogous to slate, 
and which were apparently laid and fastened 
much in the same way as ornamental cut slates in 
the present day; fragments of red Samian, and 
Romano-Salopian pottery, and of glass; and of 
stucco, in some cases slightly ornamented; pave- 
ments of tessere in simple patterns, and others of 
bricks, laid herring-bone fashion; and numerous 
articles in iron, which were parts of the fittings 
of buildings, and resemble, in many cases, what 
are now manufactured,—besides coins, and articles 
of domestic use and personal adornment. Little 
has yet been done to determine what was the 
original plan or purpose of the chief buildings of 
which portions have been brought to light. It is 
to be regretted that the ground first excavated 
has unavoidably been again required for agricul- 
tural purposes, so that the excavations have been 


filled up ; and it is still more to be regretted that 


there should, in the adjoining ground, be diffi- 
culty in preserving the remains of the hypocausts 
there from the mischievous propensities of the 
people of the neighbourhood. Scarcely any por- 
tion of the piers of these hypocausts, and flooring 
above, remains as discovered. So far as the 
results can be retained by plans of the walls and 
apartments, and the preservation in the museum 
at Shrewsbury of the articles exhumed, every- 
thing appears to be done by the Excavation Com- 
mittee and those under their direction; and @ 
small volume by Mr. Wright, with plates, is on 
the eve of publication, which, doubtless, will afford 
full information of what has been discovered to the 
present time. The discoveries, so far, have been in- 
teresting rather to ethnologists and ordinary anti- 
quaries, than specially to architects ; but, noticing 
how very small is the area of the ancient city that 
has been examined, it cannot be doubted that, if 
the excavations can be carried on with increased 
activity, discoveries will be made such as might 
be compared with those in the city of Pompeii. 
It is true that the art-work of Uriconium, ap- 
pears to be of the inferior order, which might be 
expected. The best work yet found is in tessel- 
lated pavements, and in some coins; ornamental 
details of architecture, such as capitals of columns, 
so far as they can be made out, are of the debased 
character of the later Roman work, though not 
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without marks of effort at both richness and 
novelty. ‘This may be best remarked in the capi- 
tals which have been placed on frusta of shafts, 
at the entrance to the churchyard at Wroxeter. 
These capitals are distinct from Corinthian capi- 
tals, but they bring to mind many forms which 
have been figured by Piranesi. In the mouldings of 
which they are composed, nearly all enriched, 
they belong to the class of decadant art of which 
the commencement may be said to be exemplified 
in the “ Arch of the Goldsmiths,” and the work of 
the time of Septimius Severus; but there is this 
difference, that the interstices of the ornament in 
the best of the Roman work of Italy are deeply 
cut, the ornament forming the profile of the 
moulding ; whilst in the present case the orna- 
ment appears to have been marked by incised 
lines on the moulding. The large capital now in 
the museum at Shrewsbury, has Corinthian cha- 
racter, but has ‘been rudely executed. 

It may be useful to notice that Septimins 
Severus visited Britain with his sons in A.D. 208. 
He died at York three years afterwards. Pre- 
viously by about eighty-seven years, Britain had 
been visited by the Emperor Hadrian, who ranks 
as an architect. Soon after the death of Sep- 
timius Severus, or whilst Alexander Severus was 
emperor, Britain may be considered to have 
attained its highest state of civilization under the 
Romans. The architecture of Bialbec and Pal- 
myra, is perhaps half a century later. We have 
the date A.D. 305, as that in which the Emperor 
Constantius died at York, and the date 368, in 
which Theodosius defeated the Picts and Scots, 
and repulsed the Saxons; and it is to this period 
of the beginning of the fourth century, or we may 
say a century previous to the final divison of the 
empire in 395,—but after Byzantine influence, as 
well as the Romanesque, distinguished from the 
Roman manner, bad begun to prevail,—that we 
should expect to have to ascribe whatever art- 
work may be discovered by the excavations at 
Wroxeter ; and this view which we have taken 
from architectural character so far as it can be 
discerned, would be corroborated by coins found, 
which, most of them, bear representations of em- 
perors of the family of Constantine. In 411, the 
Constantine, the usurper, who had been proclaimed 
emperor in Britain, died there, and immediately 
afterwards the Romans became unable to maintain 
their power: civil wars and foreign incursions 
ensued ; and Uriconium probably fell with the 
circumstances of fire and slaughter, that have 
been so vividly presented to the mind by the 
positions in which skeletons have been found. 

In counection with the question of the date of 
the destruction of the city, mention should be 
made of the discovery of human remains of a 
peculiar character at a spot distant from the site 
of the present excavations, but just within the 
walls, and near to what might have been the 
entrance of the invaders, since the spot is close to 
the Watling-street road, and to the ford, or bridge, 
over the Severn. Not only was the ground at 
this spot,—in contradistinction to the practice of 
the Romans as to place of burial,— literally filled 
with human remains,” in the words of Mr. Wright, 
and “ which,” however, “did not appear to have 
been interred with any funeral rites,” but the 
majority of certain skulls which were obtained, 


exhibited a sien dl deformity, inasmuch as “ the 


face must have looked at you in a manner 


obliquity was from a different side of the head 
from the other two. <A supposition is, that the 
deformity may have been characteristic of race in 
some of the invaders of Britain; and that at the 
spot in question, a great slaughter of the besiegers 
oceurred after their entry into the place ; and that 
the bodies were interred where they fell, by the 
survivors, ere they left the burning town. 

The excayations now in progress extend over 
but two acres of ground in the centre of the area 
ofthe city, and south of the line of the remnant 
of wall of a Roman building, standing above 
ground. The original line of enclosure must be 
of greater extent than might be inferred from our 
report of the paper read at the Bristol Archzolo- 
gical Association ; that is to say, the circuit laid 
down from the private survey of the Board of 
Ordnance, and which is defined by a continuous 
mound, must be nearer five than three miles round. 
This area is entered at the north-east, by the 
Watling-street road, which, after passing close 
by the site of the present excavations, crosses 
the Severn near the southern extremity, before 
referred to, of the ancient city. People living 
near the river say they can discover remains 
of a bridge when the water is low. Several 


times, at places distant from the present locality’ 
of the excavations; but difficulties are at 
present in the way of examination of those 
which are the most interesting. The area 
now and lately in process of excavation in- 
cludes the foundations of the long building, 
lately mentioned by us, of which the original 
purpose can hardly be conjectured; the hypo- 
causts and other portions of baths, of which the 
discoveries are now somewhat extensive; a square 
space which may have been an atrium, and has 
several small square chambers at its sides; and 
some other remains of pavements and walls, as to 
which the work is not sufficiently far advanced for 
description. 

The mass of Roman masonry already alluded to, 
and long known as the “Old Wall,” is about 60 feet 
in length and 20 feet in height; and is built 
of stones varying in size, — but being in the 
average, cubes of 6 or 7 inches,—laid in with 
bonding courses of large tiles, the latter two 
courses together, at distances which vary as the 
height increases, from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet. 
Arches are turned in the masonry; and there 
may have been several apertures in the wall; but 
the chief of these are at present broken into one 
wide opening, which only affords opportunity for 
perceiving, from the overhanging mass, the great 
strength of the mortar. This wall is 3 feet thick. 
There are others in foundations 4 feet. In the 
excavations southward, no less than five spaces 
have been discovered, and four of these in imme- 
diate connection with one another, arranged as 
hypocausts. One of these has a semicircular 
recess at the end, and the walls above the other 
hypocaust, which are lined with flanged tiles, are 
supposed to have enclosed “a heated chamber or 
bath,”—probably it was a sudatorium. Next to 
the hypocaust last-mentioned, but level with 
the floor which was above it, is a piece of 
hollowed stone, thought to have formed a por- 
tion of a private bath. On the opposite side 
of the hypocaust is a small square apartment 
with herring-bone pavement. The hypocaust, 
we have said, is at a lower level than the floors of 
apartments separated by it, and the walls, for the 
height of the piers, are lined with cement, as 
though the space in this instance had been con- 
trived to hold water. If the earth and rubbish 
after being sifted could be removed clean out of 
the excavations, and the floors and spaces swept, 
and if mischief could be prevented, the objects 
of the exploration would be facilitated; for, at 
present, there is considerable difficulty, and 
especially as to levels of pavements. The uses 
of the several apartments might then be 
conjectured from what is known of the plans 
of Roman Therma, the class of building, 
and not any portion of a house, to which the 
series of hypocausts would belong. Ventilating 
‘flues and drains have been found, built or laid 
| with tiles; and the drains seem to have had drips 
like those of a modern roof-gutter. The tiles, 
except those of which the piers of the hypocausts 





are built, were scored with lines as a key to the 
mortar; and the largest tiles, for the tops of the 
| piers, have a small hole in the centre. Many of 
these are marked with indentations from the feet 
of animals or the fingers, For the reasons men- 
‘tioned, we cannot state, except from information 
given, the exact arrangement of the piers; but 


¢ they seem to have corresponded nearly in all 
obliquely, one eye advancing more forward than 
the other ;” and in two out of four skulls, the | 


particulars with those which are still preserved 
at the Coal Exchange in Thames-street, and at 
No. 117, Bridge-street, Chester. The floor of 


the sudatorium there, over the hypocaust, we 


believe is composed of concrete 9 inches thick, 


carried on tiles of 18 inches square and 3 inches 
jthick, which are perforated with small holes 
6 inches apart. The piers, speaking from recol- 
| lection, may be about 2 feet apart. The hypo- 
| caust at Wroxeter appears to have been about 
| 4 feet in the internal height, made up of piers of 


tiles of 8 inches square and 2 inches in thickness, 
bedded with clay in place of mortar,—this for 
about 3 feet 6 inches of the height,—and the 
remainder, of a plinth tile of 11} inches square 
and 24 inches thickness, and three tiles at the 
top, increasing in size so as to form a complete 
support to the flooring, which was of concrete of 
lime and pounded brick 15 inches in thickness, 
with, in some cases, a layer of tiles inserted. The 
tiles are all very well burnt: the largest used in 
walls are about 1 foot 11 inches square. 

The material used for roof-covering is micaceous 
sandstone, or flag, from the coal measures. It 
was cut into hexagons, that is to say pointed top 
and bottom; but if the pieces had proper bond and 
lap, they would appear as lozenges rather than as 
they are shown at the Shrewsbury Museum, 





objects of interest have been discovered at different 


finishing as hexagons and without any lap. 






















































































The practice of building has not made y 
great advances in the fourteen or fifteen centuries 
elapsed since the building of Uriconium. ‘We do. 
not equal the Romans in the manufacture of 
ordinary tiles, and in the composition of mortar, 
concrete, and stucco. ‘We find that they had our 
ironmongery and something of our plumbers’ 
work ; they raised blocks of stone by the lewis, 
and they glazed their windows with glass ; for, al} 
these points are to be made out from the remains. 
at Wroxeter, and many others. Whatever the 
value of the art unfolded, as compared with that 
of Pompeii, it cannot be doubted that there is the 
opportunity offered of learning at Wroxeter facts 
as interesting to the people of this country as 
those which can be gathered from any other spot ; 
and it is evident that the pains and care of one or 
two energetic individuals, and the comparatively 
small sums under their control, may not enable us. 
to get at all, what might within a few months be 
discovered and recorded on paper, under the action 
of Government. 








INCREASE OF THE PRICE OF MODERN 
PICTURES. 


In times gone past, a very large number of 
those who bought pictures did so rather with an 
idea that they were accumulating furniture which 
would at any day realize a certain and con- 
siderable sum in the market, rather than for love 
of art. This feeling has not yet passed away, 
but it does not exert so much influence as for- 
merly. Sixty or seventy years ago, the fashion 
almost entirely ran upon paintings by the old 
masters: wonderful prices were often paid for in- 
different or doubtful works, while pictures by 
Reynolds, Hogarth, Wilson, and other leading 
artists of the English school sold for .a com- 
paratively small sum. But as years have passed, 
the value of works of the best of both the living 
and dead English painters has increased 
immensely. Pictures which had been originally 
sold for 50/7. have brought more than 1,000/. 
No doubt, the choice gems of art of all periods. 
will keep a standard value; but we find, at the 
sale of Lord Northwick’s pictures, a three-quarter 
length, by Vandyke (we take the artists’ names 
from the printed list) of the Earl of Stafford, sold. 
for 30 guineas; a portrait of Dr. Lock, the 
founder of the Lock Hospital, sold for 60 guineas ; 
a Cuyp sold for 145 guineas; a Raffaelle land- 
scape with Martyrdom of St. Sabastian, a compo- 
sition of ten figures, 88 guineas; a Rocky Land- 
scape, by Salvator Rosa, a fine cabinet example, 
50 guineas; a Wynants, 94 guineas; a copy by 
Velasquez of his own picture of the Four Philo- 
sophers, 36 guineas; a Rubens cabinet landscape, 
60 guineas ; Nicholas Bergham, “ Rural Felicity,” 
a grand landscape, with shepherds surrounded by 
their flocks, a fine work, painted in 1617, for 
the Burgomaster of Dort, the engraved picture, 
145 guineas. In one day’s sale of the works of 
the old masters, the highest price seems to have 
been 300 guineas for a group of family portraits, 
by Gonzales: the amount of this day’s sale came 
to 3,300/. 

On another day eighty-two modern pictures 
were offered, and sold for 7,0007. ‘The Break- 
fast, or the Dunce Punished” by Mt. Webster, 8.4. 
was knocked down, after a spirited competition, 
to Mr. Flatou for 1,095 guineas; and “The 
Convalescent from Waterloo,” by W. Mulready, 
R.A. (engraved for the Art Union of London), 
sold for 1,180 guineas. 





PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS ABROAD. 


TuE works on the line which is to unite 
Saint-Lo with the main line from Paris to Cher- 
bourg are nearly terminated between the point of 
junction and the extensive lime factories of M. Mos- 
selmen, at Roque-Genest. On the bridge which 
the company are to construct over the canal lead- 
ing to these kilns a great number of hands are 
employed. The unfavourable nature of the soil, 
and the works consequent thereon, have rendered 
this structure one of importance. An immense 
quantity of piles are being driven on which the 
bridge is to stand ; and, by the time it is finished, 
there will remain nothing to be done but to jon 
together some of the cuttings at work between 
this point and the bridge of the Vire, at the hamlet 
of La Buissonniére. This latter is up to the spring- 
ing, and the stones being dressed for the arch, it 
will be rapidly put up. The slopes of the cuttings 
and embankments have yet to be dressed, but that 
will not delay the opening, inasmuch 4s the 
bridges, except those mentioned above, are t 
completed. The ballast (first layer) is aL 








on the line, also the permanent-way 
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begun; and there is some talk of the line being 
open tothe public in October next. Very shortly 
the timbers will arrive for the stations, cut to 
dimensions, and ready to put in their places. 

The local journal, the Avranchin, assures us 
that the Western Company of France intends to 
commence shortly the works of the Paris and 
Granville Railway in the section of Argentan, 
near that town. 

The line from Ecaussines to Erquelines (centre 
of Belgium), will soon be in working order through- 
out its length. At Ecaussines, the station, the 
only unfinished work on the line, is being pushed 
forward with great activity, so that the line may 
be open at the end of August. 

From Baume to Marchienne (lately conceded to 
the company) the works are shortly to be com- 
menced: already the land required for the line is 
being worked out on the ground. When this last 
section is completed, the group of railways con- 
ceded to the Central Belgian Railway Company 
will be indubitably one of the most useful, and at 
the same time one of the best paying, lines in 
Belgium. 

On the 14th instant (July) was to take place 
the official opening of the first section of the 
Italian railway (Chemin de fer d’Italie) by the 
valley of the Rhone and the Simplon, between 
Bonduct on Lake Leman and Martigny, with 
intermediate stations at Vouvry, Montry, St. 
Maurice, and Crionnaz. Provisional correspond- 
ences are to be established between Genoa and 
Milan. 

The works of the branch line from Isarskoé- 
Sélo to Krasnoé-Sélo are carried on very actively. 
Its length is twelve versts. The earthworks, 
which have been done by the soldiers of the 
regiments of the guard, are entirely finished, as 
are also the road diversions and level crossings. 
The masonry is in good progress: seven culverts 
and one bridge are built, and the works of the 
iron bridge advance also. The rails have been all 
delivered from England, and are ready to be 
laid. The first locomotives, ordered at Carls- 
ruhe, are on their way. Twenty-six carriages, of 
which twenty have arrived from England in 
pieces, are being mounted in the workshops of 
the company. The branch line, which unites the 
Peterhoff line with that of Warsaw, was finished 
last year. 

The Government of Holland appears disposed 
to advance the sum of 1,420,000 florins to the 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway Company. 
This loan is given without any interest. The line 
is permitted to have the same guage as that of 
the lines with which it is to join. 

On the “Elizabeth” Railway, in Austria, 
187 kilométres, from Vienna to Lintz, were opened 
for traffic on the 15th December last. From Linz 
to Lambach, 45 kilométres, will be open during 
thissummer, and from Lambach to Frankenmarkt, 
37 kilométres, will be ready by the end of this 
year. The remainder of the line—a section of 
47 kilomdtres—could be terminated and open for 
traffic in the beginning of next year, if the point 
of junction between the Munich and Rosenheim 
Railway and the “Elizabeth” Railway, were 
definitely arranged. From Linz to Passau all 
surveys and plans have been completed for work. 
The expenses incurred for construction up to the 
end of 1858 were 30,352,446 florins. The line 
from Vienna to Salzburg will cost 52,000,000 
florins, and that of Wels to Passau, 8,000,000 to 
9,000,000. The net receipts of the Budweis- 
Linz-Gmiinden line for 1858 have been 327,619 
florins. The Vienna and Linz line, having been 
open for only fifteen days of last year, the receipts 
will be included in those of the current year. The 
total sum paid up towards the capital of the 
“Elizabeth ” Railway amounts to 20,341,300 
florins, 

Letters from Vienna announce that the Southern 
Austrian Railway has recommenced the passenger 
traffic, and that the goods train service will be 
Promptly re-established. Since the 17th of July, 

-class passengers have been able to proceed 
to Luxemburg, Voeslau, and Gloggnitz, and the 
mail-trains have taken passengers to the principal 
stations between Voeslau and Vienna. It is very 

Probable that the Austrian State Railway Com- 
pany, which, on account of the depreciation of the 
value of paper-money, and in virtue of their rights 
conferred on them by the Act of Concession, had 
raised the rates of traffic 25 per cent. will lower 
the tariff to its usual scale. 

Ace appears to be actively occupied in esta- 
cons a group of railways. A company has 
Sent formed under the patronage of the Prince of 
on on the proposals of a Hollando-Belgian 
- tractor. They propose to construct a group 

mprising the Licata and Cattanissetta line 





(which establishes direct communication between 
the sulphur mines and the coast), and the lines 
from Cattanissetta to Catana, Catana to Messina, 
and Messina to Palermo. 

In Sardinia a decree has been issued approving 
of the convention passed between the Minister of 
Public Works and the Stradella Railway Company. 
Instead of buying up all the shares (as.was the 
original intention) at a yearly interest of 24f. 50c. 
per share (which would be equal to 30f. per share 
if proper allowance were made for the difference 
between the values of public funds and private 
speculations), the State simply undertakes to con- 
struct and work the line, dividing the net profits 
among the shareholders. 

In Spain, the survey between the provinces of 
Murcia and Andalusia are being vigorously carried 
on for a line of railway. Royal orders have also 
been issued authorising the surveys of two new 
lines of great importance for that country. One, 
starting from the environs of Seville, and abutting 
at the town of Huelva, passing through La Algaba, 
Gevano, Campo di Tejada, Manzanilla, Palma, 
Villaroso, Meblas, and San Juan del Puerto. The 
other, from Benifayo to the town and port of 
Cullera, passing through or near Sallerno and 
Suaca. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 16th ult. publishes 
an order, applying the law of the 14th November, 
1855, to the police force on the whole of the 
Spanish railways. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Birmingham.—Several architects having been 
invited to send in plans, under motto, for the 
new Congregational Chapel, Moseley-road, Bir- 
mingham, the committee selected “ Faith,” which 
proved to be the design sent in by Mr. Edward 
Holmes. 

Baptist Chapel, Bristol.—The designs of Messrs. 
Medland and Maberly, of Gloucester, architects, 
have been selected by the committee of the new 
Baptist Chapel, in Stoke’s Croft, Bristol; and the 
works are to be carried out under their superin- 
tendence. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Main Drainage Works.—On 29th ult. the Board 
opened tenders for the Acton branch of the main 
drainage works. The following were the amounts, 
viz. :—Thirst, 9,8902.; Dethick, 10,500/.; J. and 
E. Bird, 9,9451.; W. H. Roe, 10,640/.; Yeoman, 
10,1571.; W. Hill, 10,1297.; J. and S. Wilkins, 
10,2002. ; George Aston, 9,351/. 10s. ; R. Robinson, 
9,454/.; Walker and Travers, 8,850/. 

The last tender, being the lowest, was accepted 
by the Board, subject to the usual inquiries. 

State of the Thames.—A letter was read from 
Dr. Miller, of King’s College, to the effect that 
the measures directed by the Board for the deodo- 
risation of the sewage before its entry into the 
Thames were being continued with decidedly good 
effect, and that, in his opinion, the state of the 
river had greatly improved. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue works of art selected by the various prize- 
holders have been gathered together in the 
Suffolk-street Galleries, and will be opened at first 
to the subscribers and their friends, and afterwards 
to the public, without tickets, on Monday next, 
the 8th instant. 

The following are amongst the works selected, 
in addition to those already given :— 


Highland Sport, by G. W. Horlor (R.A.), 150/.; 
Ophelia, by A. Ercole (R.A.), 100/.; The Way to the Miil, 
by H. J. Boddington (S.B.A.), 60/. ; Castilian Almsgiving, 
by J. B. Burgess (R.A.), 601.; Cawdor Castle, by H. 
Jutsum (R.A.), 40/.; Bold and Bashful (N.W.C.S.), 75/.; 
Roslyn Chapel, by John Chase (N.W.C.S.), 401.; Kepose, 
by G. A. Williams (I.F.A.), 40/.; Net Profits, by H. P. 
Parker (I.F.A.), 311. 10s.; Kelp-weed Gatherers on the 
Coast, by G. A. Williams (I.F.A.), 30/.; Wait Awhile, by 
A. Provis (R.A.), 301.; Isola di San Giulio, Lago d’Orta, 
by J. Bell (R.A.), 30. ; Poachers Dividing their Game, by 
H. P. Parker (I.F.A.), 42/.; Ruins of Netley Abbey, by 
W. Shayer (S.B.A.), 30/.; Approaching Footsteps, by J. 
Bouvier (S.B.A.), 252.; Near Llanelted, North Wales, by 
Walter Williams (I.F.A.), 25/.; The Tranquil Stream, by 
H. B. Gray (I.F.A.), 252.; The Falsehood, and Mother’s 
Admonition, by J. M. Barber (I.F.A.), 25/.; Summer, by 
S. R. Percy (R.A.) 251.; View on the Dee, Wales, by J.C. 
Ward (S.B.A.), 251.; Child’s Play among the Rushes, by 
F.W.Hulme(R.A.),25l.; Good News, by J. Henzell(S.B.A.), 
25/.; Salmon Pool, Elen Fallach, by P. T. Naftel (W.C.S.), 
25/.; For Sale, by J. Thorpe (I.F.A.), 20/.; The Village of 
Torno, Lake Como, by George Pettit (1.F.A.), 20/.; Pre- 
paring for the Combat, by Matthias Robinson (I.F.A.), 
201.; Little Headrigg, by T. Mogford (B.I.), 20/.; A 
Peaceful Nook, by W. W. Gosling (S.B.A.), 20/.; View 
from the Island of Bute, by J. C. Ward (B.I.), 20/.; 
Evening Meal, by G. W. Horlor (B.1.), 63/.; The Rivals, 
by R. W. Buss (S.B.A.), 204. ; Preaching in the Crypt, by 





—— 


George Dodgson (W.C.S.), 26/. 5s. ; The Buller of Buchan, 
by James Giles, (R.S.A.), 202.; Evening—a Yorkshire Road 
Scene, by W. Carter (R.A.), 20/.; Camelias, by Miss 
Mutrie (B.I.), 261. 5s.; Harvest Time—Evening, by G. A. 
Williams (I.F.A.), 23/.; The Fisherman’s Departure, by 
C. J. Lewis (I.F.A.), 312. 10s.; Prior Aymer and Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, by G. H. Laporte (N.W.C.S.), 
21/.; A Storm on the Hills. by T. F. Wainewright 
(S.B.A.), 207.; A Mountain Stream, by C. L. Coppard 
(S.B.A.). 201.; Idlers, by Charles Dukes (I.F.A.), 301.; 
Near Reigate, Surrey, by S. R. Percy (S.B.A.), 300.; 
Sheep in a Meadow—Early Summer, by John Thorpe 
(I.F.A.), 202. 








FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 
THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION. 

TE Metropolitan Free Drinking-Fountains 
Association has an excellent purpose in view, and 
is prompted by an undeniably good spirit. Its 
proceedings have not in all things satisfied us, and 
we have said so; but we are quite willing to admit 
the excellence of its intentions, and to show the 
public what it is doing. We have accordingly 
engraved representations of a number of the de- 
signs for fountains which the Association awarded 
premiums to and are about to erect, and we 
proceed to state the particular objects which 
a street drinking-fountain is required to attain in 
the opinion of the Association, and the conditions 
to which the attainment of these objects is subject. 
They are :-— 


1. To yield a small stream of continually flowing 
pure and cool water, most easily accessible to the 
greatest number of people. 

2. The Metropolitan Fountains Association has 
decided, in accordance with the opinion of emi- 
nent medical officers, to increase the purity of the 
water by a process of re-filtration, and this must 
be done in the fountain itself; therefore, each 
fountain must be so constructed as to contain a 
filter which shall be easily accessible at all 
times. 

3. In aecordance with the inflexible require- 
merts of water companies, each fountain must be 
also provided with a ball and cock cistern, as this 
operates to destroy the force of the water, con- 
sequently it must be placed above the point of the 
water in the cup. 

4. The pipes, filter, &c. must be insulated, so 
as to preserve the water from the extremes of 
heat in summer and cold in winter. 

5. The fountain must occupy the least possible 
space. The necessity of this consideration is 
obvious, seeing that most of these fountains are 
intended to occupy space in the greatest thorough- 
fares of the metropolis. 

6. The upper structure of the fountain should 
as little as possible intercept the street view. 


To attain these objects, fulfilling their various 
conditions, was the problem which the design of 
the street drinking-fountains had to solve, with 
the further requirement that the structure should 
be such that its object would be immediately and 
obviously apparent to all. 

From the foregoing it will be at once apparent 
that the popular idea of stone fountains, orna- 
mental by reason of copious jets and lavatidns of 
water,* must be entirely abandoned. 


The accompanying designs were selected out of 
a large number of competing designs as those 
which best fulfilled in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion the requisite conditions with the greatest 
regard for external effect. The vase above 
contains the ball-cock cistern properly insulated. 
The body of the fountain contains, in most 
cases, the filtering apparatus, with room for 
insulating it and the pipes. 

The fountains are made of iron, as the material, 
which with the greatest strength oceupies the least 
room. 

The purpose of the structure is made obvious 
by having the cup the prominent object, and the 
first which strikes the eye. This is particularly 
desirable when the stream is necessarily so 
attenuated as to be invisible at a little distance. 


The designs are chiefly by Messrs. Willes. 

There will be differences of opinion as to the 
merits of the designs as works of taste and art, 
but none as to the importance of the free provision 
of pure drinking water. 

“ The prevailing vice of this country is intem- 
perate drinking,” say the Committee: “more 
than nine-tenths of our pauperism and convicted 
crime together with a large proportion of mental 
and physical maladies proceed from this cause. Is 
is therefore worthy of consideration by all, and 
particularly local bodies elected by tax-payers, 





* Each stream not thicker than an ordinary ledé& perie:t 
costs about 5/, per annum. 
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that every social improvement that promotes 
temperance must diminish the taxation which is 
80 largely due to pauperism and the repression of 
crime. It is indeed scarcely possible to fully esti- 
mate the amount of practical good which will, 
most surely, though perhaps indirectly and 
silently, flow from the general establishment of 
suitable drinking fountains. 

Several considerations moreover distinguish, 
and particularly commend, this benevolent object. 
1, It can offend the scruples of none. The giving 
to the poor ‘a cup of cold water’ is such a pure 
and simple act of charity, that it must be free 
from every possible objection which may with- 
hold many from contributing to other charities. 
2. When once established, little pecuniary aid will 
be required to maintain it, so that in thus pro- 
moting what will be a permanent source of great 
good, the public are only asked to give once for 

3. The practical good results will, to a large 
extent, be immediate, and patent to all; every 
contributor to the Association will be amply re- 
paid by the pleasure of immediately beholding 
thousands of poor daily allaying their thirst at 
the fountains he aided to erect.” 





At Stratford a committee has been formed to 
erect a drinking-fountain, as a memorial to the 
memory of the late Samuel Gurney, esq. of Ham 
House, Upton Park, in this county. Mr. John 
Wilson, C.E. submitted a plan for a fountain- 
pump, by which means water would be raised at 
one temperature throughout the year. Mr. Wilson 
gays of this pump, that it is “on the non-suction 
principle, and also acts as a filter ;—a very im- 
portant improvement, whether considered in refer- 
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A MURAL DRINKING-FOUNTAIN.-——Selected by the Metropolitan Free Drinking-Fountains Association. 


ence to raising river water from tanks or spring 
water from deep wells, as it will raise it free from 
the impurities which pumps of the ordinary 
description cannot obviate.” The pump is also to 
act as a fire-engine in any locality where it may 
be erected. 

Islinyton proposes to erect a fountain of some 
cost at the southern extremity of Islington-green, 
on the site of the police station. It will consist 
of a sculptured pedestal, inscribed “ To Sir Hugh 
Myddelton,” and supporting a statue of that en- 
lightened citizen. The water will fall from a head 
(a common mistake) on the south front of the 
pedestal into a large shell, and flow over to a 
trough for dogs below. 

At Worcester the fountain which was offered to 
the city by Mr. Walker Rennick, has been put up 
in the wall of St. Michael’s churchyard, in the 
College-precincts. A pillar of Bath stone, with a 
pyramidal top, has been placed upon the low wall 
of the churchyard. In the front of this is fixed 
a slab of polished red granite from Aberdeen, 
bordered by a moulded bronze rim. Out of 
this slab a head projects in bold relief. The 
head is surrounded with a profusion of ivy-leaves. 
Beneath the bronze is a polished semicircular 
basin of red granite, to receive the water falling 
from the mouth of the bronze head. On each side 
of the basin is chained a metal cup for the use of 
drinkers. 

In Banbury, one of the public drinking foun- 
tains has been erected under the combined auspices 
of the Board of Health and the Temperance 
Society in Bridge-street. It is a plain unpretend- 
ing affair, duly provided with metal cups attached 
by chains to the basin, for the use of bipeds, and 
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a cistern beneath for the benefit of the eanine 
species. : 

A second fountain has been set up in Oxford, im 
Market-street, atthe cost of the Market Committee. 
It is placed in a recess in the wall that has been 
made for the purpose. The frame of the fountain, 
so to speak, is of Portland stone, while the back 
is of marble. Some attempt at ornamentation 
has been made in the stone-work, and there is a 
cluster of leaves in the centre of the marble-slab 
at the back, from which the water flows. It has 
been erected by Mr. Gardener from the design of 
Mr. Galpin. At nights, the fountain will be 
enclosed by a shutter, in order to prevent any in- 
jury being done to the circular knobs or other 
ornaments. 

In the cast-metal pillar fountains which have 
been supplied by Messrs. Dixon, Brothers, for 
Brighton, there is a lever handle on each side of 
the pillar to work the valves which are attached 
to a water meter, fixed inside, allowing exactly 
one gill to be discharged by each movement of the 
-handle, and this is registered on suitable dials. 

Several fountains are in progress in Bristol. One 
has been completed in the outside of the wall en- 
closing the church of St. Augustine, College-green- 
It takes the shape of a Gothic niche, with a flat 
canopy. The basin is of marble, and there 1s one 
below for dogs. The water runs from a she 
stuck against the back of the niche, a puerility 
which should be elsewhere avoided. Although 
the carving might be better, the character of the 
whole is not unsatisfactory. It is inscribed,— 
“ Presented by a native of this parish. ner 
God, and worship Him that made the fountain 
of water.’—Rev. xiv. v. 7.” 
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THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN 
CARLISLE. 

Tux congress of the Archxological Institute 
was opened on Tuesday, July 26th, in the Grand 
Jury Room of the Crown Court, Carlisle. The 

roceedings of archeological congresses have fallen 

into such a regular routine, that the account 
might be almost stereotyped. The mayor and 
corporation, at the opening meeting, welcome the 
body, and Lord Talbot de Malahide, as president, 
expresses its gratification at the reception. The 
Dean speaks for the Church, and then the members 
proceed to the castle or the cathedral, as the case 
may be. The next day comes the dinner: sec- 
tional meetings and excursions follow, and votes 
of thanks and mutual compliments pleasantly wind 
up the week. The various steps have been satis- 
factorily passed through on the present occasion. 
At the opening meeting, the address, engrossed 
upon vellum, which was read by the Town Clerk, 
aid — 

“With an antiquity stretching far beyond the period to 
which historic record extends, and lost in the dim and 
nisty ages of legend and tradition, Carlisle has been to 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, succes- 
sively a habitation or a stronghold, and bears imprinted 
on its stones the evidences of their occupation. 

Though the effacing hand of time, and the still more 
destructive effects of ruthless violence and wanton spolia- 
tion, as well as so-called modern improvement, have 
done much to deprive our city of its most interesting 
features of antiquity, yet much still remains, both in the 
city and the surrounding district, to awaken the interest 
and engage the attention of the historian, the antiquarian, 
and the architect. 

To the constitutional historian of our native country, 
Carlisle must ever be an object of interest. Within its 
walls the Parliament of England has been assembled, and 
here was passed the Statute of Carlisle, which is still in 
force as one of the laws under which we now live. 

We trust that the proceedings which will take place 
during the ensuing week may be of use in adding to the 
daily accumulating stock of information which we now 
possess respecting the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers and the history of their times, and of our common 
country; and in awakening an increased interest in the 
minds of the community at large, and especially in this 
remote corner of our isle, in the studies and pur- 
suits which bear an important part in enlarging and 
elevating the mind, and withdrawing it from the too ex- 
cusive devotion to merely present and temporary 
concerns. 

The effect of the extension of such knowledge; we feel 
assured, will be to make Englishmen more sensible of 
the blessings they enjoy in the present day, as compared 
with the days of their forefathers ; and to fill their minds 
with gratitude to those sterling men who in stormy and 
troublous times laid deep and sure the foundations of that 
noble edifice of civil and religious liberty under which we 
now repose, which, under the blessing of God, has made 
our country what she is,—the envy and admiration of 
neighbouring nations, and which it is our duty, but with 
hoirreverent hand, to strengthen and adorn, and hand 
down undeformed and unimpaired to our children.” 


The president, in his address, said,—First and 
foremost in importance to our northern antiquary 
isthe interest attached to that great monument, 
the Roman wall. It is connected with the early 
history of this country, and is in itself so grand 
and stupendous a monument that it is impossible 
it can be too well illustrated. We have been 
deeply indebted to those who in times past—from 
the days of Horsley down to those of Dr. Colling- 
wood Brucee—have spent so much time in illus- 
trating and explaining the details of that great, 
gigantic, I may say national monument. But it 
was reserved for the Duke of Northumberland, 
with that princely munificence which distinguishes 
all his actions, to embark in this matter in a man- 
ner which will, I hope, make his name immortal 
thong antiquaries. By means of the survey which | 
lus just been completed, the minutest details of | 
that ancient monument have been illustrated in| 
the fullest; manner, and every pains have been taken | 
‘0 place before us—whether we can examine them | 
Tnot—the greatness and the details of this im- | 
portant work, Another work of considerable 
interest, which is at present in course of progress, | 
18 the excavation at Wroxeter. I need not explain | 

t this ancient city is now being excavated by | 
exertions of the Shropshire antiquaries, and | 
ady most valuable and interesting results have | 
“me to light. The ‘city appears to have been 
red i that fearful time when the country 
nal overrun by foreign hordes, which spared 
ule &r age nor sex, but destroyed all indiscri- 
ately. This is one of those instances in which 

1 most graphically shown to us the man- 
which they destroyed old cities. No his- 
describ account has come down to our day 
vhen thie the proceedings, or the precise date 
on the oe Ma but there is sufficient evidence 
tty nein to show that the destruction of the 
? “ from its extent must have been an im- 
Seater must have been by an act of violence ; 
indivi ae _ skeletons have been found of 
waa ‘eee 0 were sacrificed on that occasion. 

t city. sword were the engines used to destroy 
y3 bee it was reserved to our time to find 
Pompeii which is throwing so much 
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this Britis 





|plan of the castle was undoubtedly arranged by 


light on circumstances under which England 
groaned in the time of foreign invasion. There is 
another subject, perhaps not so much connected 
with this country, but of great interest for these 
societies—for such societies to be useful, and to 
embrace their full scope, shouid not be confined to 
our own land. It is impossible, for instance, for 
any antiquary fully to understand the remains of 
Roman art found in Britain without comparing 
them with similar objects found in other countries 
under Roman dominion. Were it not that the 
study of Roman art has derived assistance from 
collections on the Continent, it would have been dif- 
ficult to explain in a complete manner the interest- 
ing remains found in this country. At the 
same time, although I fully admit the necessity of 
directing our principal efforts to the illustration 
of native objects, no branch of archeology is alien 
to our proceedings. It is important that we 
should occasionally have the means of illustrating 
the most interesting relics of Grecian art. And 
here I may mention a curious illustration to show 
that even Grecian art is not so unconnected with 
us as we might imagine. It is a curious circuni- 
stance that some of the earliest coins of Britain— 
those of the time ofethe ancient sovereigns of the 
Cymri—are imitations of ancient coins of the 
Continent; and these coins which have been the 
ancient prototype of British coins, are not derived 
from what was the most natural source, the 
Roman, but from Greek coins. Many of these 
coins are distinctly traced to be imitations— 
very rude and barbarous if you will, but still imi- 
tations—of coins of the time of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon. However, this is a digression, 
but I think it right to mention the fact to show 
that a Grecian subject is not antagonistic or in- 
appropriate to a meeting like this. But we hope 
to have a subject brought before you of most 
commanding interest—one of the most interesting 
subjects connected with Greek art. It is the 
subject of that noble monument, said to be one of 
the wonders of the world—I mean the mausoleum 
erected by the queen Artemisia to her husband, 
Mausolus the king, or tyrant if you like, of Hali- 
carnassus. Mr. Newton, long connected with the 
British Museum, and subsequently engaged in 
Asia Minor, where he has been of the greatest 


repaired it in 1206. The Scots again captured it, 
and finally lost it a few years afterwards, when it 
was taken possession of by Arthur de Grey, Arch- 
bishop of York. In consequence of these struggles 
it fell into great decay, and in the reign of 
Henry II. it was in a state of great dilapidation. 
When his son Edward I. came to the throne it 
needed repairs, and it was committed to the keep- 
ing of a very valiant Bishop of Carlisle, John De 
Halton, to whom, and a Michael De Harcla, sheriff 
of Cumberland, there are a number of entries of 
expenses and allowances in the “ Liberate Rolls” 
for the maintenance and repair of the castle. In 
1344 an estimate was made of the sum that would 
be required to render it efficient, which amounted 
to as much as would represent 9,000/, of our pre- 
sent money. It would be seen, said Mr. Harts- 
horne, that there were not 10 feet of the building 
which did not show a change of masonry, owing 
to the constant destruction and constant repairs 
which it had to undergo. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time (1577) it was in a state of great disrepair— 
indeed, the distinguishing characteristic of Carlisle 
Castle seems to have been that it never was in a 
state of repair, which accounted for its want of 
uniformity in design and building. Internally, 
the ashlars are of a different size from those of the 
exterior, aud the south side is different from the 
north in the same way. Owing to the destruction 
to which it was so long subjected, very little of 
the original masonry remains. Only a portion of 
the western side of the keep remains of the earliest 
period; and undoubtedly the stones with which 
it was built were brought from the Roman wall. 
It must have been erected at the close of the reign 
of Henry II. All the other parts of the keep were 
built during its tenure by John de Halton. In 
the inside there was a singular abundance of 
masons’ marks, which are of a very much earlier 
period. The stones with which the interior was 
built are from the Roman wall, and the buildin 

was of the time of Henry II. from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth year of his reign. As John de 
Halton held the see of Carlisle from 1292 to 1824, 
there can be no doubt that all the Edwardian 
portions of the castle were done by him; so that 
three-fourths of the keep, a great portion of the 
enceinte, and the whole of the barbican, were the 





possible use, has exerted himself in the most 
praiseworthy manner, and with the greatest zeal | 
in rescuing everything relating to ancient art. It | 
is through his means that considerable portions of | 
this mausoleum have been transported to Eng- 
land. They were embedded ina Turkish fortress in 
Asia Minor, at Boudrum, which is the ancient 
name of Halicarnassus. These sculptures were 
in the Turkish fort, and very difficult of access, 
in consequence of the jealousy of the Turkish 
authorities. However, through the influence of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, they have been car- 
ried to England and deposited in the British 
Museum. They are fragmentary to a certain 
extent, but there is sufficient of them to show 
that they belong to the best period of Grecian 
art. Mr. Newton has carefully studied its fea- 
tures, and I understand he will be prepared to 
bring before this meeting a description of the full 
restoration of that great monument, 

At the Castle, Mr. Hartshorne elucidated. He 
said,—It stood before them mutilated by recent 
repairs, the money of the country having been 
recklessly expended in making the old stronghold 
into a modern fortification, which could be of 
little or no use in the present system of warfare. 
It could not therefore be seen in that state of per- 
fection as an ancient work which was desirable. 
It was built as a barrier to the constant incursions 
of the Scots, who destroyed everything like a 
fortress which they came across : its defenders had 
been frequently driven out and it destroyed, and 
it did not therefore present that complete character 
as an ancient castle which was to be seen in others 
in the south of England which had not been sub- 
jected to such constant rough treatment. The 


William Rufus, but it is more than doubtful 
whether he erected the building, or at least 
whether he completed it. However, in the reign 
of Henry I. the works were continued, and made 
so strong that in 1135 it sustained a siege, when 
it was taken by David 1. King of Scotland. It 
remained in the hands of the Scots until 1157, 
when Henry II. undertock its reduction, and, 
driving out the garrison, immediately afterwards 
placed it in a state of repair, There are various 
entries, in the great Roll of the Pipe, of works 
carried on in strengthening it in this reign. It 
was again attacked by the Scots under William 
the Lion, in 1173, who were valiantly repulsed by 
Robert de Vallibus, the governor. We find it 





again in decay in the reign of King John, who 


work of this prelate. Some elegant panelling yet 
visible on the outside of the keep is of his time. 
The ornamentation of the inner gateway was of 
the time of Edward II. (between 1332 and 1352), 
and was probably the work of a very enterprising 
architect of that period, who had left many such 
instances of his skill. The outer gateway is an 
admixture of the styles of Edward IL and 
Henry VIII.; and the general outworks and 
enclosing walls are of the time of Edward I. 

The town clerk, Mr. Nanson, gave some in- 
teresting extracts from the muniments of the 
corporation. In his preface he said :—“ There is 
every reason to believe that Carlisle, like London 
and other ancient cities, was originally a Roman 
municipality, and that the forms of self-govern- 
ment which remained in the middle ages were 
originally derived from the Roman government of 
this country, the same as those of the small 
boroughs of Italy, of which we have been lately told 
by the reporters of the Zimes and other papers who 
have been following the immense armies which 
have lately met in that country, and of which we 
are told that they preserve the same form of go- 
vernment that they had in the times of the Roman 
emperors, and in the times previous even to the 
birth of Christ. Carlisle, as a borough and city, 
consisted only of the free — of citizens 
without any acknowledged head at first; and we 
find that the first charter and first grants from the 
crown are made ‘to the citizens of Carlisle,’ not 
to the mayor, or bailiffs and citizens. Afterwards 
they were incorporated under the title of the mayor 
and citizens of Carlisle; and later, in other docu- 
ments, they are styled ‘the mayor, bailiffs, and 
citizens,’ andsoon. These citizens had the fullest 
liberties. In Saxon times they were nearly inde- 
pendent of any other power; they had power to 
make their own laws for good government, and 
by the common law of England that power is pre- 
served down to the present time, and it is now 
confirmed—in some respects extended, and in other 
perhaps abridged—by Act of Parliament.” 

Amongst the earliest papers read were one on 
“Belted Will,” by Mr. Coulthart, junior; and a 
dissertation on Local Names in Cumberland, by 
the Rev. W. Monkhouse. 


The Western Part of the Roman Wali 


Was the subject of the Rev. J. C. Bruce’s com- 
munication. He said the Roman Wall consists of 
three parts. First, the stone wall itself with @ 
deep trench on its north side—or a fosse, as it is 
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called—the material being often thrown on the 
north side, so as to make an additional rampart 
against the northern foe. Besides the stone wall 
and its fosse they had to the south—at various 
distances, perhaps at an average distance of 70 
yards—an earthern fortification generally called 
the vallum. This generally consists of a deep 
ditch with one rampart on the north side at about 
the average distance of 24 feet from it, another 
rampart on the south edge, another at the dis- 
tance of 24 feet. In addition to these two which 
run from the eastern side of the island to the 
western, invariably we have a road going between 
them. He could not help thinking that the road 
was the principal part of these great  fortifica- 
tions. The Romans sheltered themselves behind 
those strong walls on the same principle that they 
carried a shield to protect their body. They did 
not depend upon these fortifications, they trusted 
chiefly to their own valour and personal energy. 
These works run from the eastern and western 
side of the island, and were garrisoned by aux- 
iliary troops : each station had a cohort of auxiliary 
troops. The legions were kept within the wall. 
The legion which commanded this country was 
the 6th legion, locatedat York. In times of diffi- 
culty and trouble word was sent to York, and the 
Roman roads which came into York spread out 
like a fan, so that the soldiers of the empire might 
be brought and concentrated at any moment 
upon any point of this great fortification. He 
was strongly impressed that the roads were really 
the strength of the wall, and there was little in 
the wall itself. It was to protect and cover the 
roads, and the soldiers passing along them. They 
had stations at an average distance of four miles 
along the line. These Roman camps have evi- 
dently been built before the wall was. At 
Birdoswald the northern angles are rounded ; 
at Borcovicus the same; the same at Great 
Chesters or Aisica. Generally speaking, the 
stones of the stations are smaller than the 
‘stones of the wall. They are of such size 
as they could be carried by the hand. He 
conceived that the stations were put up rapidly: 
the moment the soldiers were on the spot they 
fortified themselves. Further, the stones of 
the wall on the western side of the island are 
larger than those on the east. At Birdoswald 
‘they are much larger than the stones of the wall 
in Northumberland. Nearly all the mile castles 
can be traced at the present hour; but almost 
every turret has been destroyed : they would, how- 
ever, get some slight indications of one at Birdos- 
wald ; and then again there is another placed just 
behind Hare-hill—the hill just in front of Laner- 
cost, These are the only two turrets we know 
of, although many of them remained in Horsley’s 
time, about 130 years ago. Thus we see how 
complete a fortification it was. He had men- 
tioned the roads running along the wall. Besides 
these there was a short cut from the Chesters on 
the North Tyne to Carvoran. There were, more- 
over, roads running northwards and southwards. 
There is one on the east coast. There is Wat- 
ling-street, which can be traced now: the stones 
are good for miles; and at Carvoran you have 
@ way coming from Carvoran to Amboglana, 
and working its way past Bewcastle. At Rose- 
hill the railway and wall come again into 
immediate contiguity. In making the station at 
Rosehill the top of the hill was taken off, and in 
‘doing so antiquities of great value were discovered. 
‘One of these was a flying Victory. Victory is a 
goddess whom the Romans worshipped—Victory 
is represented bearing the palm branch, with 
wings outstretched, her garment flying behind 
her, and treading on the globe. In this instance, 
however, Victory is represented as flying through 
the air. This also is at Rockliffe. There is a 
common idea that the wall was built to keep out 
the Scots: if so, we would not have had the gate 
#0 placed. We have north gates in all the 
stations, and so far as we know there has been a 
bold aperture northwards in all the mile castles. 
We have gates which have been closed by folding 
doors of 10 or 11 feet wide. There are camps far 
to the north of the wall as Bremenium on the 
Rede Water, where you have coins down to the 
latest period of Roman occupation. 

When the members went to the cathedral, Mr. 
Purday and the Rev. Canon Harcourt gave some 
particulars. The latter said, as to the recent 
decorations, that the ceiling was coloured blue 
under the advice of Mr. Owen Jones; but it 
was scarcely fair to criticize it in its present 
state, seeing that the design was not yet fully 
carried out. It was intended to bring the colour- 
ing down to the windows above the clerestory, 
and also to add a number of other decorations. 

He hoped this would some day be done. 








The mayor, Mr. Ferguson, received the mem- 
bers of the Institute at a conversazione. The 
first excursion was to Birdoswald, Lanercost, and 
Naworth ; Dr. Bruce acting as cicerone for the 
most part. 

On the fourth day (Friday) the different sections 
met in the Courts, Lord Talbot de Malahide pre- 
siding in the Crown Court. An interesting paper 
was read by the Rev. H. M. Scarth on “The 
Excavations at Wroxeter ;”— after which Sir 
Charles Broughton, on behalf of the Wroxeter 
excavation committee, appealed to those who felt 
interest in the subject for pecuniary assistance. 

The Rev. E. Venables then read a paper on 
“ Remains in the Isle of Wight,” by the Vicar of 


Carisbrooke. 


In the Civil Court a paper on “The Churches 


of Cumberland” was read by Mr. Cory. Hesaid :— 


“In drawing attention to the churches of this 


county, I cannot speak of them as specimens of 
architectural magnificence, for perhaps in no part 
of the kingdom are the rural churches so devoid 
of elegance or grandeur; but they forcibly tell a 
tale of the state of the country, and, if all histo- 
rical documents had perished, they alone, like the 
monuments of ancient Egypt, would enable the 
archeologist to read its story. 
from each other tells of a scanty population : the 
meagreness of decoration shows that the inhabi- 
tants were occupied otherwise than in peaceful 
pursuits: their constant repairs were not, as in 
many southern counties, endeavours to make good 
buildings better, but the necessity occasioned by 
their partial destruction ; and frequently the church 
has been erected as much for the safety of the body 
as for the benefit of the soul. 
is very characteristic of the unsettled state of the 
country, I have selected those churches which I 
think worthy of notice on this account, for in them 
the defensive or warlike element is strongly 
marked.” 
not many miles distant from Burgh, he said :— 
“This appears more like a fortress than an eccle- 
siastical structure. 

2 feet 7 inches wide. 
than 7 feet from the ground, and none, not even 
the east end window, above 1 foot wide and 3 feet 
4 inches high. The lower story of the tower is 
arched in the same manner as Burgh, and probably 
had asimilardefensive door. The bottom part of the 
wall has been pulled down, and the steps altered. 
The first floor of the tower is very interesting, for 
it has the unusual feature of a fire-place, and also 
a small room or closet in the thickness of the 


Their distance 


As this peculiarity 


Speaking of Newton Arlosh church, 


The main doorway is but 
All the windows are more 


wall. The upper part of the tower was rebuilt 


some years ago when the church was enlarged, the 
whole building having been allowed to go to ruin. 


I will not occupy your time by speculating on 


what may have happened in these fortresschurches; 
on the savage attack or gallant defence; or the 
barbarous oaths of revenge at the sight of wanton 
destruction of property ; but I wish to draw your 


attention to them as monuments of a stute of 
society now happily passed away, which are homi- 
lies to all who possess intelligence to read them.” 

Some remarks and memoranda as to the subsoil, 
debris, and ancient remains discovered in cutting 
the sewers in the city of Carlisle, were read by 
Mr. Hugh M‘Kie. 

The chief attraction of the day was Mr. Charles 
Newton’s discourse on the discoveries at Halicar- 
nassus and Cnidus, the pith of which we shall give 
hereafter separately. 

At the evening meeting, in the Coffee House, 
Mr. Vulliamy read a paper by the Rev. J. 
Maughan, A.B. rector of Bewcastle, “ On Traces 
of the Ancient Britons and Romans in Cumbria.” 

Mr. Coulthard resumed his memoir “On the 
Life and Times of Lord William Howard,” and an 
interesting notice by Mr. Way, of several golden 
crowns recently found near Toledo, and now in 
the Musée de Cluny, at Paris, was then read by 
Mr. Franks. 

On Saturday a number of papers were read, in- 
cluding one “On the Abbey of Holme Cultram,” 
by the Rev. J. Simpson, and one by the Rev. J. 
Maughan, of Bewcastle, “ On Traces of the Anglo- 
Saxons and Norwegians in Cumberland.” 

The latter paper said,—This relic consists of two 
imperfect pillars, the one of them, perhaps, ori- 
ginally designed to be placed at the head, and the 
other at the foot of the grave, but now standing 
almost close together, each on its own small 
pedestal. They are somewhat smaller in shape, 
being of an elliptical furm in the lower part, but 
drawn nearer to the rectangular shape in the 
upper portion. The one is taller, but more slender 
than the other—the taller being about 6 feet 
high. The west side of the shorter pillar con- 
tains the inscription, the corresponding part at 
the back having a double scroll. The sides are of 





the same shape, but narrower than the back ang 
front, and have scrolls similar, but not so deeply 
cut. The taller pillar is a little out of the per. 
pendicular, but quite firm on its pedestal, ]t, 
surface is more weather-worn than that of the 
shorter pillar, and does not show any signs of ay 
inscription. Each cross is thickly crusted with 
the cryptogamia of several centuries, the moss oy 
lichens being in many parts nourished, as it were 
into a crispy fatness, and this grove of vegetation 
almost conceals the sculpture with which each, on 
close examination, is found to have been decorated, 
Although every inch of surface to which the chise] 
could be consistently applied is covered with 
Saxon carving, yet we find no trace of interlaced 
work or other curious ornament,—nothing start. 
ing into the resemblance of anything mosaic, 
fabulous, or grotesque, such as might afford an 
interesting study for artist or antiquarian. 

Mr, Newton continued his observations on the 
Mausoleum ; and then there was an excursion to 
Corby Castle, where Mr. Philip Howard entertained 
the members with much good feeling. The grounds 
here are singularly beautiful. Some lines from 
“L’ Allegro,” inscribed on one of the seats, suggest 
their character :— 

“Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim and daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide.’’ 

Monday brought an excursion to Brougham 
Hall. The first place visited was King Arthur's 
Round Table, near Eamont-bridge, where Mr. 
William Brougham explained what had been done 
with a view to discovering the remains which 
might give a clue to this mound. These excava- 
tions had not been attended with any satisfactory 
result, and the general idea was that the mound 
formed part of a sacred grove. At Yanwath Hall, 
Mr. Parker explained the points of interest. He 
pointed out that the hall had one of those peel 
towers, the local name for a square tower or 
fortification, which, from the disturbed state of 
the border, was found the most convenient form 
of building. Yanwath Hall was probably of the 
fourteenth century, as might be supposed from 
the battlements and parapets, although it was 
rather a difficult point to decide whether the 
architecture is that of the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century. After leaving Yanwath Hall 
the visitors proceeded to Askham Hall, which was 
inspected, and then proceeded to Brougham Hall, 
where they were received by Mr. William 
Brougham. Here there was a luncheon prepared, 
and the only regret felt was that Lord Brougham 
was not himself present.* 








LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
THE fifth annual general meeting of this society 
took place on the 27th ult. in the Town-hall, 


Loughborough. The attendance of visitors at, 


the museum in the afternoon was rather small. 
The members of the society and friends proceeded 
to the church at half-past twelve o’clock, and 
examined the edifice. The Rev. Mr. James said 
he appeared as the substitute of Mr. Scott, who 
was expected to have been present to give them a 
sketch and history of the church, but that eminent 
architect was detained in London with sending 10 
his plans of the Government Offices. The history 
of Loughborough church was a very simple one 
when its size was considered, and its erection was 
connected with two dates, the first being about 
1330, when its size was not very considerable. 
consisted of a chancel, a nave, a north aisle, and & 
double aisle on the south side. The great features 
which struck the beholder at first were the va 
plicity and massiveness of the style: —_— 
it might be taken as belonging to the ons 
period, the church was as undecorated as possiD'é, 
there being only one piece of sculpture visible, > 
that a small corbel head. The grandeur of the 
church rested entirely upon its proportions,— 7 
boldness of its outline, the moulding and plinth 
the arches, and the height of the pillars. if ther ' 
was any fault to find it was in the monotony © 
the arches, and the same mould and style — “ 
ing to the windows, But it wasa great qu 10) 
if the windows were all of the same period: ; 
east window and the one in the north —_— 
appeared to him to be the only original wn 
the others it would be seen that the mullions ‘ 
cat away. He should have liked to have hat i 
Scott’s opinion on this point, and hoped, i 1D 
* A tuiler report of many of the papers read will be 
found in the Carlisle Journal. 
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coming restoration, that the original outline would 
pe adhered to. In this view he hoped to be sup- 

rted by Mr. Goddard and Mr. Bloxsom. He 
next called their attention to the chancel, as show- 
‘ng the second period in the church’s history, 
which he fixed in the fifteenth century—the Per- 

ndicular date. If they looked at the east win- 
dow aud jambs, they would find that they had 
peen inserted, and the pilasters, which partook of 
the same character, were, no doubt, of the same 
date. The priest’s door in the chancel and the 
sedilier which had been partly opened, also tended 
to prove this period of the church’s history. They 
had then the exact ground plan of the church, in 
the nave, transept, and chancel, as it stood in the 
fourteenth century, The west tower was of a 
later date, somewhere about the fifteenth century, 
put its beauty was entirely destroyed by the large 
window being filled up. There was a doorway in 
the eastern side of the chancel, and it had been 
suggested that it belonged to an earlier church, 
or to a smaller edifice. 5 

The Rev. H. Fearon afterwards pointed to one 
of the pillars which was very much out of per- 
pendicular, caused assome supposed by the gallery 
leaning against it. Such, however, was not the 
tre cause: the injury to the pillar was occasioned 
by the numerous interments within the church, 
there being not a pew without a dead body under- 
neath it. There was a monument in the chancel 
erected to one of his predecessors, on which was a 
request in Greek that no more bodies might be 
interred within the church, yet the very next 
vicar, in defiance of such wish, requested to be 
buried in the chancel; and that, he was happy to 
say, was the last funeral that had taken place 
within the church. 

At the general meeting in the afternoon, the 
fifth report of the Society, for 1859, was read (and 
is reported at length, together with the whole 
proceedings, in the Leicester Advertiser of 30th 
ut). The report stated that the Society’s 
funds were in a fair condition. At the dinner in 
the evening, Mr. J. Cartwight occupied the chair. 
After dinner a public meeting was held in the 
Corn Exchange, and the Rev. J. M. Gresley read 
apaper on the Monumental Crosses of Leicester- 
shire, the Rev. T. James one on All Saint’s 
Church, Loughborough, and Mr. John Nichols one 
on Ancient Heraldry and its application to Archi- 
tecture. The Rev. Mr. Gresley then described 
the brass rubbings on the walls. 

Next day a party made an excursion through 
Dishley, Hathern, Kegworth, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, 
Kingston, Sutton Bonnington, Leake, Stanford, 
and Cotes. The Rev. T. James officiated as cice- 
rone, and gave explanations as to the architectural 
features of the churches. 








MEETING OF OPERATIVES IN HYDE-PARK 
ON THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 


A Great meeting of the United Building Trades 
was held on Wednesday afternoon in Hyde-park 
to protest against the “document,” as it was 
styled, which the masters have resolved shall be 
agreed to in future as a condition precedent to 
employment, and which requires the men to declare 
that while so employed they will not belong to 
any society, the object of which is to interfere 
with the regulation of wages or the hours of 
labour, 

‘The meeting was held in that part of the park 
midway between the Marble-arch and the Ser- 
Pentine, and several thousands were present, the 
great majority of whom were connected with 
the trades which have enrolled themselves in the 
tine hours league. A few chairs were brought to 
the ground by the persons who appeared to regu- 
= the proceedings of the movement, and upon 

ese the speakers mounted. 

A Placard, of which the following is a copy, was 

circulated at the meeting :—‘‘ The nine hours 
Tovement.—Fellow workmen, scorn the idea of 
Signing the proposed ‘document,’—a shame to 
ose who have introduced it, and a disgrace to 
€ age in which we live. Let peace, law, and 
er, be your motto to-night. George Potter, 
secretary,” 

At half-past six o’clock the chair was taken by 
shject F acey (painter), who observed that the 

: of calling the meeting that evening was not 
a the right or the wrong of the nine hours 

‘ — but to prove by their presence that 

i ding Ing classes, one and all, so far as the 
event trades were concerned, had the nine hours 
Pi ent at heart, and were determined to make 
ny eae and also their determination not to 
emplo the degrading conditions which the 
yers sought to force upon them. Aspersions 

€n thrown upon those who had taken an 





active part in the movement. He was there to 
appeal to all who knew him if he had not risen as 
early in the morning as any man there? And 
after his day’s work was done he had devoted 
hours at night, when most of them were asleep, to 
the promotion of the cause, without any other 
reward than the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was doing a good action. The great object of the 
meeting was, as he had said, to call upon them to 
stand up every man of them to resist, by moral 
and reasonable means, the disgraceful document 
which the employers wanted to force upon the 
men. The Zimes newspaper, which had honoured 
them by some leading articles, ridiculed the 
notion of their working fewer hours than their 
forefathers; but their forefathers had won 
their freedom through blood and death. There 
was no necessity for that now; the only 
sword they need make use of was the bright 
and cutting intellect with which God had 
endowed them. Their weapons were reason 
and argument, and their motto was “peace, law, 
and order;”” and they knew that they had as 
great an interest in preserving property as those 
who possessed it. Would they give up the rights 
which the law now allowed them, and sign them- 
selves as soulless slaves by signing this fiendish 
document? Would they, he asked, do less for 
the children that were to follow them than their 
own forefathers had done for them? (No, no.) 
No, they were not soulless serfs, and they would 
stand up and show their employers, as well as the 
Government that was backing them, that they 
were Englishmen, animated by the same love of 
freedom as those who had gone before them, and 
from whom they had inherited the wealth of 
liberty. For himself, he would rather lay his 
bones in the street than sign such a document. 
Their employers had not met them by argument; 
they had misstated their points and misrepre- 
sented their objects. He would not, however, 
enlarge upon those matters, as other speakers 
would follow, and it was not the duty of a chair- 
man to anticipate them. He would merely say, 
that as they could not hold a meeting in the park 
after sunset without acting illegally, he hoped 
they would at the close of the proceedings leave 
it immediately in a peaceable and orderly manner, 
and by the gates most convenient to their re- 
spective homes. 

Mr. Cremer (joiner) then moved the first 
resolution, which was in the following words :— 

‘‘ That this meeting views with regret the position of 
antagonism assumed by the employers, inasmuch as the 
spirit they display is calculated to widen the breach 
already existing, by endeavouring to trample on the spirit 
of humanity which originated and still animates the Nine 
Hours movement; and as the pledge which they would 
extract from us, by signing the document they propose 
submittir g, would rob us of every privilege of free men 
and reduce us tothe condition of serfs, we determine to 
use every moral power of resistance, and pledge ourselves 
to use all constitutional means for bringing the Nine 
Hours movement to a successiul termination.”’ 

In supporting this resolution, the speaker 
observed that the arguments of their adversaries 
were many and various, and that they were most 
forcibly set forth in the Times, which as the organ 
of the moneyocracy was sure to be against them. 
If they were compelled to act in the spirit of by- 
gone ages, it was because their employers had for 
eighteen months turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
of injured humanity. They made no answer to 
claims which had been made upon them in the name 
of reason and justice, until they suddenly banded 
themselves together and threatened to throw them 
out of work for urging their claims. Why should 
they, he asked, at the bidding of their employers 
totally abnegate all their rights as free men, 
and voluntarily place themselves in the condition 
of Russian serfs. (No, no.) It was said that their 
forefathers were content to work ten hours a-day, 
and why should not they? The reply was, that in 
the time of their forefathers there was not the 
same fearful competition as there was now, and 
he was prepared to prove that under that compe- 
tition they now did double and treble the amount 
of work a-day that their forefathers did. Should 
they not be allowed one hour a-day less when 
they did treble the work? If, for asking the 
reduction of one hour in the day’s work, their 
employers closed their shops on Saturday next, 
his advice to them was to go peaceably to their 
homes; and if they saw anyone attempting to break 
the peace, they must do all in their power to prevent 
it, for they might depend upon it the employers were 
moving heaven and earth to entrap them into the 
commission of a breach of the law, in order that 
they might be visited with the penalties of the 
law. Their motto throughout the struggle must 
be,—“ Peace, law, and order.” 

Mr. Bloomfield, bricklayer, seconded the resolu- 
tion. The question they had to decide was, whether 








they would rather exist as free men or consent to 
beslaves? Inreply to their request for a reduction 
of the hours of labour, their employers had asked 
them to sign a document which would reduce them 
to the condition of bond-slaves. If they signed they 
would be “ ticket-of-leave men,” with this differ- 
ence, that the ticket-of-leave man’s ticket showed 
freedom, while they were to have their tickets to 
send them into slavery. They had heard a great 
deal about political economy from editors of news- 
papers and their employers, and it was a very 
curious thing that whenever any attempt was 
made to improve the position of the workman, it 
was always opposed to what was called “ political 
economy.” Who could define political economy ? 
If political economy was opposed to them, let them 
be against political economy. The masters, or 
rather the employers, said it would be disgraceful 
to ask them to sign a document, but they were to 
make a declaration, and then they would get a 
ticket with their number on it. Was that political 
economy. Political economy was first introduced in 
1819, for the purpose of bringing down wages, and 
the great object was to get men to act singly and 
not in bodies. Why ?—because when any one 
man went to ask for an improvement, he was met 
at once with “Oh, you are a grumbling, discon- 
teated fellow. Begone—be off with you!” and 
thus all chance of improving their condition 
was destroyed. Well, the masters had told 
them that they must not any longer belong to 
societies. The gauntlet was thus thrown down 
to them, and they were prepared to take it 
up and defy the masters. Well, but the masters 
were going to be so very kind to them. ‘They 
were going to start a benefit society, and deduct 
so much a-week from their wages. Why, already 
Piper had stopped 2d. a week from his men’s wages. 
Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the large contractors, 
stopped as much as paid for the keep of all their 
horses. But was it not kind of the masters to 
stop the payments, and then bury them with their 
own money. Sooner than submit to that, he 
would rather tramp all over England, and be 
buried at last by the parish. They were told 
that if the building trades held out for the nine 
hours movement, the employers would shut up 
their shops. ‘Well, if they did they would soon 
open them again. If not, there were two places 
to go to—the working men had the workhouse to 
go to, and the masters had the Bankruptcy Court. 
The masters told them that the societies were to 
be broken up: let their answer to the threat be, 
“‘We.will make them stronger.” Let there be 
no shrinking, and his last words were, the nine 
hours movement for ever ! 

Mr. Osborne (plasterer) said that the great 
number of persons connected with the building 
trades present at the meeting was a conclusive 
proof that the day was not far distant when they 
would achieve the object they had in view, 
namely, nine hours as a day’s work. The agi- 
tation had brought the societies and the em- 
ployers to a fatal stand, and the newspapers had 
pictured to them the sufferings to which their 
wives and children would be subjected, but he 
had no doubt they were as much prepared to meet 
and brave those sufferings, if need be, as the 
masters themselves. If the employers did carry out 
their threat, and close their shops, he believed they 
would be the first to repent that step; but, how- 
ever that might be, the workmen were determined 
to show that they knew they were the producers 
of wealth in this great nation, and that they were 
resolved to share in its profits. He advised 
them to be firm in resisting the “document.” 
Let them remember what was the result of the 
shoemakers’ strike in 1832, against a similar 
document, The employers were compelled to give 
way and withdraw it, and that would as certainly 
be the case now if the building trades were but 
true to each other, and firm in their resistance. 

Mr. Pacey (mason) supported the resolution, 
and expressed his surprise at the employers having 
assumed their present position, after the repeated 
experience of the failure of all similar attempts. 
Had they forgotten the great strike against docu- 
ments at Liverpool and in the north of England? 
In the first strike at Liverpool, only two men out 
of many thousands signed the document. In the 
great strike of 1847 not one single man signed. 
The next “ document strike” in that part of the 
country included the whole of the building trades 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The employers in 
these two great counties entered into a combina- 
tion to annibilate the whole of the trade societies. 
They called upon the men to sign a document, 
stating that they would not belong to any society 
instituted for the purpose of protecting their 
labour, on pain of the workshop being closed 
against them. What was the consequence? Some 
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did close their shops on the day named,—but they 
took care to open them next day: others were 
merely kept closed for a week or two: and after 
that the most extensive builders in that part of the 
country were in the Gazette. 

Mr. Potter (joiner), Secretary to the move- 
ment, next made a long statement, in the course 
of which he said that they had received promises 
of assistance and union from eighty of the chief 
cities and towns in the United Kingdom,—that a 
meeting in favour of the movement was to be 
held at Oxford that evening,—that another would 
be held at Manchester the next night, and that 
nothing could exceed the unanimity and sympathy 
which the London trade had met with in the pro- 
vinces. He strongly urged upon the men not to 
sign the “ document,” but to resist the aggressive 
movement which was to be inaugurated on Satur- 
day next in the workshops of Messrs. Trollope 
and Sons. 

A miniature scaffold was then raised above the 
crowd, from which was suspended a copy of the 
Times newspaper. It was received with cheers 
and groans, and at length burned amid loud accla- 
mations. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the chair- 
man, and the proceedings terminated. The great 
majority of the men walked down Oxford-street 
in procession, and in an orderly manner. 








STRIKE OF GASMEN. 


On Saturday before last, at the works of the 
Chartered Gas Company, a sudden demand was 
made by the men for an advance of 5s. per week 
on their wages, and a reduction of labour from 
twelve to ten hours per day. Ultimately the 
managers were induced in the emergency to ac- 
cede to these demands. This success, it is believed, 
emboldened the employés of the Imperial Com- 
pany, whose district comprises nearly the entire 
north of the metropolis, as on Wednesday they 
sent in a demand to have their wages raised from 
30s. per week, at present paid to stokers and 
retort-house men, to 38s. per week ; and even the 
coal barrow-wheelers demanded a rise from 21s, 
to 27s. per week, together with a reduction of 
labour per day from twelve to ten hours. The 
managers, however, had telegraphed to Yorkshire 
and other places, andsome 300 workmen had already 
arrived. The demand was therefore met with a 
determined negative, and the men were told that 
they could at once leave work, but would never 
be permitted to come upon the premises 
again. Some 150 men belonging to the St. 
Pancras works at Maiden-lane then turned out. 
A number also struck at the company’s works at 
Haggerstone. A previous communication had 
been made to the Secretary of State, and the com- 
missioner of police (Sir R. Mayne) on the subject, 
and detachments of police were in readiness at the 
various works to prevent any interference on the 
part of the turnouts with those willing to remain 
or engaged to take their places, and hence no dis- 
turbance occurred. An additional demand of 
these men was that they should have a day’s 
holiday once a month, the company having re- 
cently given them a holiday, with conveyance and 
a dinner and tea, at Epping Forest. The com- 
pany also subscribe 250/. a year to their sick 
fund, and otherwise treated them very kindly, it 
is said. They receive, in addition to their wages, 
an allowance of beer per day each man. 

Since the above was written we have had an 
opportunity of hearing from several of the men 
who were connected with the metropolitan gas 
works, who are now on strike, and feel it a duty 
to lay their statements before our readers. The 
majority of the men are without that amount of 
education which would enable them to put their 
real or imaginary grievances into such a shape as 
to express their meaning. The information from 
these men is as follows :— 

“We are informed that the Equitable and 
Chartered Gas Works pay per week,—Firemen, 
1l. 18s.; scoop-drivers, 1/. 17s.; men horsing 
scoop, 1/. 15s.; coke spreaders, 1/. 8s.; coal 
wheelers, 1/. 7s.: besides, they have a holiday 
once in every four weeks, ‘the greatest boon of 
all” We work seven days in the week; horses 
have their weekly rest, but we have none. At 
the Imperial Gaslight Company’s Works, in 
Maiden-lane, we make a quantity of gas, say equal 
to 120, whereas at the Equitable and Chartered Gas 
Works, they only make 80. Why should they be 
paid at such a price, and make less gas, while we 
who make far more gas are less paid.” 

No doubt the large rise of wages elsewhere led 
to the strike, which will prove an injury to many 
families, and possibly cause much immediate incon- 
venience tothe public, The great body of the gas- 





makers, advised probably by a few, made the 
demand which led to the strike. They “would 
have their rights.” In asking some to define these 
“rights,” they said that one man had no busi- 
ness to be paid more than another. They had 
not considered that sugar bakers, an employ- 
ment which required as much if not more skill, 
and was attended with as much heat and damage 
to health, were paid from 24s. to 26s. a week. It 
did not occur to them that the sugar bakers 
would be glad to exchange their smaller stipend 
for a larger one if they had the chance. 

They should have considered, before making 
the demand for such a large increase of wages, 
that porters at the neighbouring railway were 
only being paid at the rate of from 16s. to ll. a 
week, the dock labourers asmall and unremunera- 
tive sum, and that the business of gas stoking, 
although attended with heat, does not require a 
large amount of intelligence. It appears that 
the gas-men have been originally costermongers, 
or employed in various kinds of unskilled labour, 
and that it does not require much time to train a 
man in the most difficult part of the business. 
We believe that if these matters had been care- 
fully explained to the men,—if they had been 
made to understand the principles of demand and 
supply which regulate all prices, they would have 
been more moderate in their views; and it is 
probable that a request for an increase of 5s. a 
week would have been acceded to. Moreover, 
arrangements should certainly be made so that 
the men may have a holiday in, at any rate, each 
alternate week. Men should not be condemned 
to unceasing drudgery. 

On visiting the St. Pancras station of the Im- 
perial Gas-Light Company, in Maiden-lane, our 
informant found the managers earnestly endeavour- 
ing to prevent the mischief which would arise 
from leaving the neighbourhood in darkness ; and 
certainly, although this strike has caused them 
great anxiety, and the labour of both night and 
day, he heard no unfriendly word said of the men 
who had left work. It is to be regretted that the 
men acted so rashly. As might have been ex- 
pected, others have come in from various parts. A 
number of German sugar-bakers from the east of 
London have fallen readily into the work. The 
labours of gas-making consist in wheeling the 
coal and placing it in an iron scoop about 12 feet 
long, held by four men by iron handles: another 
man bears the scoop behind. At the entrance of 
the retort into which the coals are intended to be 
placed the fireman stands, and removes the iron 
opening: the scoop is rapidly passed into the re- 
tort, the coal delivered equally along the retort: 
the scoop is then withdrawn, and the fireman, 
with all possible despatch, closes up the aperture. 
The labourer is relieved from time to time by fresh 
men. This work is very hot; so is that of draw- 
ing out the coke. It is stated as a fact that the 
amount of sickness, &c. happening to those em- 
ployed in the houses is less than happens to the 
men the company have at work in the streets re- 
pairing the gas-pipes. This may be partly 
accounted for by their being more exposed to 
damp and the fumes of the gas, than they are 
in the house. 





EXTENSION OF THE BATTERSEA PARK 
AND BRIDGE ROAD TO CLAPHAM, 
STOCKWELL, &e. 


TuIs extension is so great a desideratum, and so 
obvious and natural as well as uncostly a continua- 
tion of the southern improvements, that, doubt- 
less, it is only a question of time and urgency ; 
and as regards the demand for it, the inhabitants 
of the populous districts interested do not 
seem inclined to come short of what is requisite 
so far as they are concerned. They have already 
petitioned the House of Commons, and are pre- 
paring to petition the House of Lords on the 
subject, and it is to be hoped that so much required 
an extension of the new road, from Victoria-bridge 
southwards, will not be long in being agreed to 
and carried out. Meantime the new bridge and 
approaches may be said to lead southward to 
nowhere, except to the park, and that only from 
the north side, the inhabitants of Clapham and 
Stockwell having no direct road, in fact, either to 
the park or to the bridge. The new road stops short 
at a parish road between Vauxhall and Battersea, 
in such a way as to indicate the very intention, now 
desiderated, of a future continuation a little far- 
ther southward, so as to open a direct way from 
Clapham and Stockwell to the park and bridge at 
Battersea, and hence to Pimlico and the whole 
north-west of London. The new railway bridge 
adjacent to the Victoria-bridge is making progress, 
and the railway station in Battersea fields will 





——_= 
soon be displaced by the grand terminus op 
north side ; so that the communications of the 
district are undergoing great changes, and, doubt. 
less, one of these changes will be the inclusion of 
Clapham and Stockwell, &c. directly within th, 
sphere of all these important improvements, 
must come to that, and therefore the sooner the 
better. 





THE TENDERS FOR THE MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

S1zr,—The members of the Metropolitan Boar 
seem to be unfortunate in all their most impoy. 
ant undertakings. Some months ago tendey 
were received for the northern high level sewe 
and the lowest tender was accepted ; shortly after 
that Mr. Leslie accused the officers of the boar 
of having given out exaggerated bills of quan. 
tities to be estimated from, a consequent loss fal]. 
ing of course upon the ratepayers. Mr. Leslie 
received a vote of censure from the board, and, 
terrible reprimand from the chairman, Mr, 
Thwaites, but subsequent ventilation of the sub. 
ject proved Mr. Leslie right notwithstanding, 

The southern high level sewer seems to bea 
subject of even greater mismanagement. On the 
20th May, thirteen tenders were received, rangi 
from 268,661/. to 193,1697. which tender was ac. 
cepted, subject to a scrutiny of the sureties. This 
terminated in the tender being rejected, but 
instead of accepting the next in amount, a 
in fairness they were bound to do, they allowed 
the amounts to be published and called for 
fresh tenders. The builders, after the great 
expense they had been at, felt so indignant at 
being thus treated, that eight out of the thirteen 
refused to tender again, and the result of the 
second competition, on the 22nd of July, is, that 
the lowest tender is now 12,2164. higher than the 
lowest but one was on the former occasion, and 
23,5817. higher than the one provisionally accepted, 
while there were actually six tenders in the first 
competition lower than the one now accepted. It 
appears to me that the members of the Board, in 
trying to be over clever, have over-reached them- 
selves, and saddled us, the rate-payers, with at 
least 12,2167. unnecessarily. a 








PROJECTIONS UNDER LOCAL ACTS. 


At Marlborough-street, last week, Mr. George 
Bubb, librarian, 167, New Bond-street, appeared 
on a summons obtained at the instance of the 
vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, setting 
forth that he did unlawfully neglect to remove or 
alter certain pilasters forming portions. of his shop- 
front, and projecting two inches upon the footway 
of the street, by which neglect, it was contended, 
the public sustained annoyance arid inconvenience. 

After a long investigation, Mr. Beadon, who, 
the better to judge of the case, visited the place, 
said there could be no doubt the erection was an 
infraction on the public way, and that the vestry 
were thoroughly justified in the proceedings insti- 
tuted, and that every means had been taken to 
prevent carrying out the erection complained of 
and save expenses. If there had been but one 
quarter of an inch projection it would have 
amounted to an illegality; and the order, if pressed 
for, must be that the projection in this case must 
be taken down, but he should hope that would not 
be insisted on. ; 

Mr. Streeton, who supported the summons, said 
heshould not advise thevestry to order the removal; 
and all he asked for now was a nominal penalty 00 
the defendant, and 30/. costs. c 

Mr. Beadon expressed his astonishment at this 
enormous sum, and observing that the builder 
through obstinacy had brought all this about, 
ordered a penalty of 5s. and 5/. costs, which were 
at once paid. 











MASTERS AND MEN: GRINDING MONET. 
JACKMAN v. HALL. 


A CASE of some importance to master builders —_ their 
workmen was decided at the Brompton County Co a. 
the 20th ult. The case of the plaintiff, a carpene: , 
that having been dismissed without notice, an desired 
to take away his tools, he was entitled to the pa that 
grinding money (1s. 6d.). Defendant’s os pers 
plaintiff, who had been three weeks in his emp a . 
only twelve days out of the three weeks; he 
paid on the Saturday at four p.m. and on t -= ednes- 
week did not come to work until nine o’clock eo him Bi 
day morning, when defendant’s foreman i Rn" 
place was filled up, being very busy. —_ e 
take his tools away. On this he peeved * hat the 
money, and was refused. Defendant ory ootwn me 
Society was at the bottom of it, and that <4 scribed to 
(forty in number) had, every one of them, § 
have the question ably laid before the —, any carpeD- 

The judge, on hearing evidence, held tha' ni be was 
ter who did not keep to his work regularly = grinding 
discharged was not entitled to the quarter = master 
money. It was a serious inconvenience to 
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puilder, he observed, to be called out of his business by a 
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who neglected his work 23 days and was discharged, 
then summoned his master for a quarter’s grinding. 
if he had the least proof of the Society being at the bottom 
of it, he would give the whole of the costs; but as the 
had no evidence but his own, and it was a question 
of principle, he would give defendant costs for one of the 
five witnesses he had subpeenaed, and the man’s loss of 
time and his other expenses he thought would be suffi- 
cent : therefore he should give in favour of the defendant. 








MEMORIALS, MONUMENTS, AND 
STATUES. 


Tae committee for promoting at Birmingham 
the erection of a monument to the late Mr. 
David Cox have resolved that the memorial shall 
gssume the form of a bust, and the amount of 
subscriptions, though not nearly adequate, is 

ed as sufficient to justify a commission for 
the work being given to Mr. Peter Hollins. 

The committee of the Wallace Monument have 
resolved that a meeting of committee should be 
held in Glasgow during the first week of Septem- 
per, for finally adjudicating on the various designs 
submitted in competition, and awarding the pre- 
miums. 

The monument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Burnes, who was massacred at Lucknow during 
the Indian Mutiny, has been erected in the vesti- 
bule of the Old Church at Montrose. The monu- 
ment bears a suitable inscription, and has been 
erected by his brother officers. 

The statue of Handel, which has been erected at 


Halle, the native city of the great composer, was 


uncovered on the Ist of July. It is in bronze, and 
ten feet in height, and stands upon a pedestal of 
marble raised upon granite steps. The composer 
is represented in the costume of his time, leaning 
o the music-desk, on which lies the score of the 
Messiah. In his right hand he holds a roll of 
music. In front of the pedestal is inscribed in 
characters of gold the name of “ Handel.” On 
the opposite side are the words, “ Erected by his 
_" in Germany and England in the year 

At the inauguration of the\ statue of Czar 
Nicholas at Petersburgh,—the Telegraph says,— 
Alexander IT. led his troops past the bronze statue 
ofhis iron father. Was it not as though the dead 
“Commendatore ” were reviewing once more his 
faithful troops, on the same place where he had so 
frequently given them the word of command? On 
appearing at the head of his soldiery before the 
likeness of his departed father, the Emperor waved 
his sword in martial salutation, inclining at the 
sume time his head, as an obedient son in duty 
bound would do in the presence of an honoured 
parent. Then swept along the iron battalions, 
the intent gaze of every man directed on the stern 
dill features of the dead autocrat. 

Miscellaneous. —It is intended to raise, by 
public subscription, a memorial in honour of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Lyons, G.C.B. to be erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, or elsewhere, as may be deter- 
mined upon. A mural monument to the 
memory of the late Mr. Daniel Grant, of Man- 
chester, merchant, is about to be placed in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ramsbottom, near Bury. The 
monument, which is of Carrara marble upon a 
ab of black Galway, is 8 feet high, 5 feet 6 inches 
wide. It is in the Gothic style, and has been 
executed by Messrs. J. and H. Patteson, statuaries, 
for Mr. William Grant, a nephew of the deceased 
gentleman.—The statue of Dr. Johnson has 
been replaced in the market-place of Lichfield. 
Mr. Lueas, the sculptor of the work, made 
the model, and intrusted the execution of it 
i stone to a person many years employed by 
.‘xman, Mr. Lucas pointed out certain defects 
i the large statue, and undertook their remedy. 
provements at the back of the statue are also 
Me aes and a drinking-fountain has been offered 
y the South Staffordshire Waterworks Company, 
i erected on the site, which for two or three 
tndred years was characterized by a conduit. 
én men are erecting a marble tablet in the parish 

urch of Panbride, sent from Italy by Prince 
th midoff, as a tribute of respect to the memory of 

e late Colonel Maule. The monument is of 
oo design, having buttresses on each side, with 
ae canopy above. The whole is carved 

ste a block of Carrara marble. Dr. Rogers, 

itling, has visited Ettrick and Yarrow, to 











ook out for a site for the monument to be erected | 


© memory of James Hogg, “ the Ettrick 
anal and to raise funds Foe the work. He 
home ernie by Mr. Currie, sculptor, who has 
It og rusted with the execution of the design. 
Ree ee ce to ge he nag at — 
y centre of a ridge, a few yards to 
ret “ the house which Mees occupied while 
of Mount Benger, and of which a small 


portion remains. The monument, which will con- 
sist of a representation of the poet seated on a 
pedestal, will be about 16 or 18 feet high. 








NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


S1r,—During the past week a meeting has been held by 
the master-builders to take into consideration the neces- 
sity of reducing the hours of labour from ten to nine 
hours, On reading its report, I see no plan proposed 
to meet the crisis, but, on the other hand, an ex- 
treme resolution was adopted, that of closing the 
shops to all those that will not make a declaration. 
What will be the result of this? A general strike,—the 
curse to employer and employed. The hand and mind 
not being employed, the floods of political discord will be 
opened, domestic distress aggravated, and the breach that 
now exists between master and man widened. As to the 
declaration, what honest and thinking man would assent 
to it? Where is he whose heart does not pant for the time 
when his hours of Jabour shall be shortened, so that all 
may find employment, and time given him to bask in the 
literature of the day. No difference of opinion exists on 
the question of reducing the hours of labour, but to the 
way by which the boon is to be gained. Is there no plan 
to be suggested to meet this impending calamity ? Cannot 
the masters and men compromise the matter by each 
sacrificing,—the masters in time, the menin wages? 

May I ask your influence, as the leading journal of the 
building trade, to suggest some plan to meet the case, 
knowing as you do the monetary position of the masters 
and the perseverance of the men, that neither of them will 
give in until both are injured. By doing so, you may 
cause the dark cloud which now hangs over us to pass 
away, and thereby secure the happiness of England’s 
industrial classes. All we wish for is, that those out of 
employ may gain employment and time for educational 
purposes, Are the discoveries of a Herschel, the re- 
searches of a Brewster, and the penetration of a Hugh 
Miller to be unnoticed by us? No, sir, you will not deny 
us this privilege: we long for this era to dawn, to make us 
happier and more contented citizens. W. GLover. 


Books Received, 


Description of a Breakwater at the Port of 
Blyth, and of Improvements in Breakwaters, 
applicable to Harbours of Refuge. By Michael 
Scott, M. Inst. C.E, Edited by C. Manby, 
F.R.S., and James Forrest, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
1859. 


Observations on certain portions of the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Harbours of 
Refuge. By Michael Scott,C.E. 1859. 


THE first of these is a very valuable pamphlet, 
which has been printed by permission of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
comprising, excerpt minutes of proceedings of that 
Institution, vol. 17th, Session 1858-9. Besides 
the paper by Mr. Scott, the pamphlet contains an 
abstract of the discussion on it. 

Inthe second, which is in the form of a folio tract, 
Mr. Scott states that having recommended, in the 
evidence which he gave before the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Harbours of Refuge, the adoption of his 
new system of constructing breakwaters, he finds 
that while the commissioners acknowledge the 
importance of his system, by the prominence they 
have given to his plans, their report contains con- 
clusions so much at variance with the evidence, 
and arising from such obvious misconception, that 
he feels it incumbent on him, once more, to put 
the truth clearly before the public. For this pur- 
pose, while adverting merely to the more pro- 
minent points, he refers the reader, for minute 
information, to the evidence annexed to the Report, 
and to the paper on Breakwaters, read by him at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and to which we 
have already referred. 














Miscellanen, 


Ciry Porice Srations.—In a report on the 
Police Stations in the City, it is mentioned that 
with the exception of Station No.1, District Moor- 
lane, the buildings have been originally dwelling- 
houses, which have been as far as possible adapted 
to their present uses, and all that the present nature 
of the buildings admits of has been done; but 
notwithstanding this, the Stations No. 2, District 
Smithfield, No. 3, Fleet-street, and No. 4, Bow- 
lane, are still very incomplete and inefficient, and 
are in every way unfitted for police stations. 
There is in them no sleeping accommodation, a 
deficiency of cells, and no place to muster the 
men. There also exist very great evils in the in- 
ternal arrangements of all the six establishments, 
—the cells and water-closets being within the 
building, and some of the former within hearing 
distance of the charge-room, which is highly 
objectionable. The offices for the business of the 
station are small, inconvenfent, and inadequate. 
Moor-lane station, although built for the purpose, 
was done so at a time when the subject was but 
little understood. The committee advise that in- 
stead of the six stations, three should be erected 
in the best and most commodious mannner in 





suitable situations. 





Gas.—The Gosport Gas Company have reduced 
the price of their gas from 6s. to 5s. 6d. per 
thousand cubic feet: with 6d. per thousand for 
the meter,—it will cost the consumer 6s. instead 
of 6s. 6d. The Worcester Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of seven per cent. 

Loc KaTrInE WATERWORKS FOR GLASGOW.— 
It is considered probable that Her Majesty will be 
present at the opening of the Glasgow Water- 
works at Loch Katrine in October. At a meeting 
of the Glasgow Town Council, it was resolved to 
take steps to invite Her Majesty to “tap the 
loch.” 

FOUNDATION FOR A SEAMEN’S SCHOOL A? 
SHIELDs.—The late Dr. Winterbottom, a native 
of Shields, has left about 22,0007. to establish a 
marine school or college in South Shields, for the 
education of seafaring men, free of cost, in nauti- 
cal astronomy and the higher branches of naviga- 
tion. 

AccipENT.—Three lads, residing at Stoke New- 
ington, were playing in an old clay pit in a brick- 
field, when the earth suddenly gave way, and up- 
wards of three tons of earth and new clay bricks 
fell upon them. Their cries brought assistance, 
and they were with great difficulty extricated, 
much injured, one so dangerously that he was 
conveyed to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he now 
remains in a dangerous state. The two other 
youths were conveyed home much injured. 

Tue Vrapuct at Maryxkrrk, Montrose.—It 
has been stated, says the Montrose Review, that 
the viaduct at Marykirk is in an insecure condi- 
tion, and that it has been condemned by the 
Government inspector; indeed, that a condemna- 
tory.opinion of nearly all the wooden bridges on 
the railway has been expressed by that gentleman. 
The railway authorities here deny the truth of the 
rumour. It is, however, desirable that an official 
contradiction should at once be given to a rumour 
so calculated to excite alarm in the public mind. 

Tur new Lunatic Asytums.— We under- 
stand that steps are now being taken by the 
Lunacy Board for the construction of the first of 
the asylums proposed by the new Act. A large 
piece of ground near Inverness, extending to 
nearly 180 acres, has been purchased, and on this 
site an edifice capable of accommodating 400 
patients is to be erected. This building is for the 
Inverness district, which includes the counties of 
Inverness, Nairn, Ross and Cromarty, and Suther- 
land. The designs for the asylum are to be ob- 
tained by a competition restricted to three; and 
we understand the following architects have been 
selected as competitors:—Mr. Matthews, Aber- 
deen ; Messrs. Peddie and Kinnear, Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. F. Jones, York.— Scotsman. 


GLASSMAKERS IN TROUBLE. — Twelve men 
engaged at Watton, Bell, and Co.’s. plate-glass 
works, Stourbridge, have been summoned for 
leaving work without notice. The defendants had 
objected to a foreman, who is a Frenchman. Five 
of fhe defendants were looked upon as the ring- 
leaders, and the charge therefore was not pressed 
against the others. The only defence offered was, 
that by the custom of the trade, no notice was re- 
quired. They admitted that they had been 
punished for leaving a former place without 
notice, It was proved that the custom of the 
trade was (where there was no special agreement) 
to give notice according to their “reckoning,” 
where they were paid weekly—seven days notice, 
and fourteen where the payment was fortnightly. 
The defendants present were then committed 
to prison for fourteen days. They asked for a 
fine instead, but their request was not granted. 

HicgHtanp Mansions.—Belladrum House, in 
the far-north of Scotland, as now altered by the 
present proprietor, Mr. James Merry, M.P. under 
Mr. Bryce’s superintendence, consists of two large 
towers at either end, with high sloping roofs, like 
those of the Houses of Parliament, having a central 
building between them containing the vestibule, 
dining-hall, and principal rooms, and with numer- 
ous windows of various forms and sizes. The 
patterns of the ceilings are just now in course of 
being blocked out. The main entrance 1s on 
the north side, but there is also another on the 
south elevation, leading down from the drawing- 
room and library toa level lawn. Several terraces 
lead down to a flower-garden, having a large pond 
for water-lilies and other aquatic plants in the 
centre. A broad gravel-walk, flanked by a low 
wall, runs along the top of the bank, which is 
terminated at either end by open square turrets, 
with high French roofs. The successive flights of 
masonry have had placed on their copings long 
lines of terra cotta vases, filled with flowers ; and 
there is a gradation in the size of the plants in 
the different terraces. 
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ASCENDING SaLisBURY CATHEDRAL SPrRE.—A 
somewhat daring feat is described by the Sherborne 
Journal as having been performed by a man 
named Matthews, employed by Mr. Fisher (Salis- 
bury), builder. Matthews ascended the spire of 
the cathedral from the outside, by tightly grasp- 
ing a large number of iron handles, which are 
firmly fixed at short distances from each other on 
the exterior of the spire. The summit being 
gained, he oiled the vane, which is about 404 feet 
from the ground. After this he mounted the 
cross above the vane, and stood upright upon it. 
Matthews has mounted the spire occasionally for 
some years past. : 

THE CaLEDONIAN CaNaL.—The annual report 
of the commissioners of this canal says :—The 
total receipts of the canal from all sources from 
the Ist of May, 1858, to the Ist of May, 1859, 
amounted to 5,080/. 1s. 6d. and the total pay- 
ments during the same period to 6,951/. 9s. 11d. 
being an excess of payment to the extent of 
1,871/. 8s. 5d. The sister (Crinan) canal has been 
“overwhelmed by a great disaster” since the last 
report. A reservoir burst; the banks of the canal 
of course gave way, and a general débdcle was the 
consequence. The estimate of certain proposed 
improvements, according to Mr. Walker, civil en- 
gineer, is 80,000/. but whether this cost will be 
incurred remains to be seen. Notwithstanding 
the disaster, by which the traffic of the canal has 
been almost wholly suspended for three months of 
the year, the receipts of the canal from the 1st of 
May, 1858, to the 1st of May, 1859, amounted to 
2,238/. 1s. 6d. aud the payments to 2,149/. 15s. 10d. 
showing an excess of receipts of 88/. 5s. 8d. 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND AND BUILDING 

SocieTy.—It appears the progress of the society 
whose name is at the head of these remarks has 
been very gratifying. From its establishment to 
the present time it has issued 8,400 shares, received 
in subscriptions and deposits more than 110,000/. 
and advanced upon house property alone more than 
72,0007. It has also erected a number of cottages 
and villas for its members, besides having pur- 
chased an estate at Stratford, consisting of 227 
freehold plots, most of which have been disposed 
of, and several built upon, an addition thus being 
made to the register of voters of a number of 
persons who by their provident habits are justly 
entitled to such a privilege. From the amount of 
business done during the last six months, it 
appears quite probable the ratio of increase will be 
as great asin past years, viz. double that of the 
preceding year, as we find the total receipts from 
January, 1859, amount to about 35,000/. against 
17,0001. of the same period of 1858.—Stratford 
Times. 
_ TxE Posrman’s CostumE.—With the sun beat- 
ing upon the dry streets, and the glass up to 
120 degrees, it is an uncomfortable sight to see 
the letter-carriers in their scarlet coats, moving 
wearily along at the rate which enables them to 
get over a distance of from fifteen to twenty miles 
a day. Some of these hard worked and useful 
public servants ask to be allowed to wear in the 
summer a light coat, which might in some way be 
so marked as to distinctly show their office. The 
hats which are supplied to the postmen are heavy 
and inconvenient, weighing about seven ounces. 
Some more ingenious than others have drilled 
this head-covering with holes. The dress of the 
policemen is still more inconvenient for summer 
wear. They are, according to their regulations, 
obliged to keep the coats closely buttoned. The 
stiff stock adds still more to their discomfort, 
which is increased by the heavy and ill-ventilated 
hat. Will the day ever come when common 
sense will rule in such matters ? 

DESTRUCTION oF THE CoLOGNE THEATRE.— 
The Stadt-Theatre, the principal theatre of 
Cologne, has been burnt to the ground. On the 
night of the 22nd ult. some fireworks which were 
stored in a room under the roof exploded with a 
loud report, and set fire to the building. The 
streets in the neighbourhood were so narrow that 
the firemen were unable to work their engines 
with advantage, and although a shower of rain 
came to their assistance, the fire gained a com- 
plete mastery over the building, and burned so 
intensely as to consume the smoke. The German 
paper from which we are writing this account 
says that the clear flames lit up the city as if it 
were day. “It was a fearful spectacle, and I can 
scarcely understand now how it was that the con- 
flagration was prevented from spreading. Had it 
not been for the rain and the absence of wind, we 
should have had a second fire of Hamburg, for 
the theatre was situated in a narrow street and a 
crowded neighbourhood. The wife of a man con- 
nected with the theatre was burnt to death, and 
Fraulein Deutz was injured by the fire.” 


Betz ror LrEps.—The hour-bell for the clock- 
tower of the town-hall, Leeds, has been cast by 
Messrs. Warner. Its diameter is 6 feet 3 inches; 
weight, supposed to be about 44 tons. It is 
spoken of as an excellent piece of casting. 

Tuames Gravina Dock.—In our notice of the 
raising of the ship Jason, we said, at a guess, it 
was about 1,000 tons burden, but the printer 
made it 100 tons. The ship is registered at 877 
tons. 

ForrigN Orrick AND War OrFIcE.—Mr. 
Stirling has moved for a return of all money dis- 
bursed by the Treasury on account of the plans for 
the Foreign Office and the War Office, of the block 
plans for laying out the adjacent ground, and other 
objects connected with the architectural competi- 
tion and exhibition of 1856-7, including prizes, 
fitting-up Westminster Hall as a place of exhibi- 
tion, and all other contingent expenses. 

Kew Garpens.—It is said and justly, that a 
drinking fountain or two, for these fine public 
pleasure grounds are now, from the very great 
numbers flocking to them, very much required ; 
though till the want is supplied, a glass of pure 
spring water may be had (gratis) by all visitors, 
of the official attendant in charge of the lower 
room of the New Museum, opposite the Palm- 
house in the Botanic Gardens. 

Tur Tuames.—The Lancet states positively 
that “much illness, and indeed death, has oc- 
curred in the neighbourhoods of Westminster 
and Bermondsey the last few days, owing, 
most unquestionably, to the putrid and dis- 
graceful state of the river, aided as it is by 
the intolerable heat, whilst in the low neigh- 
bourhood of Bermondsey, amongst the wharf- 
ingers and journeymen tanners, sudden seizures 
whilst at work are of daily occurrence.” 
REGENERATING STEAM.—A peculiar arrange- 
ment of apparatus whereby the waste of exhausted 
steam of steam-engines of all kinds may be re- 
turned to the boiler and used again in working 
the engine, and thus preventing any loss of steam, 
has been patented for a correspondent, by Mr. J. 
H. Johnson. The used steam is conducted by a 
pipe to a closed vessel, in which it is allowed to 
expand and lose a great portion of its original 
pressure. From this vessel it passes to a surface 
condenser, and thence it is pumped into the 
boiler. 

Tux SoutH Wats InstTITUTE OF ENGINEERS. 
—The annual general meeting of the members of 
this institution was held in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution, Swansea, on Friday and Satur- 
day before last. The attendance of members was 
not quite so large as on previous occasions. In 
the room were exhibited many drawings, diagrams, 
and models. The first day’s proceedings were 
mostly devoted to the nomination of office bearers, 
&e. On Saturday the proceedings commenced by 
the secretary reading a paper upon “ Wheels,” by 
Mr. Murphy, of Newport, Monmouthshire. The 
second paper read by the secretary was one by 
Mr. G. C. Greenwell, of Radstock, upon the “ Iron 
Ores of Somerset and Wilts.” The third paper 
was by Mr. G. Robson, manager of the Cefnewse 
Collieries, Pyle, upon “ The Working and Venti- 
lation of the Steep Measures of South Wales.” 
The last paper was by Mr. Ogden, of St. Mary’s, 
Manchester, and was entitled “The Self-acting 
Steam Break for the Prevention of Accidents by 
Over-winding.” 

Tue Fine Arts Association IN SCOTLAND.— 
The Royal Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland held their annual meeting 
in Queen-street Hall, Edinburgh, on Saturday 
before last, the Lord Provost presiding. From 
the report which was read it appears that since 
the formation of the association, twenty-five years 
ago, 106,000/. have been expended in the purchase 
of paintings and sculpture, pictures for the Na- 
tional Gallery, and engravings and illustrated 
works for the members of the association. The 
fund subscribed during the past year is 4,476/. 
or about the average, taking one year with 
another, since the commencement of the asso- 
ciation. The committee have purchased, at a 
cost of 2,260/. sixty-three works of art, recently 
exhibited by the Royal Scottish Academy, con- 
sisting of fifty-seven paintings, four water-colour 
drawings, and two pieces of sculpture. They 
report, amongst other matter, that Mr. Geo. 
Harvey has placed in their hands for engraving, and 
for the copyright of which he has been paid 200/. 
five paintings illustrative of the song “ Auld Lang 
Syne;” and that they have arranged with Mr. 
Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A. for six oil paintings 
(to cost 600/.), in illustration of the Border ballad, 
“The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” ‘The report was 
unanimously adopted, and the prizes were then 
distributed. 





For the drainage of Colonel Josh 
building land, Lawrence-hill, Bristo! 
architect, Bristol :— 


For new school-buildings at Swindon 
boundary-walls and fittings). 
architect :— 





—<$— 


TENDERS. 


Myers, London....... occce ces 4,915 
Thompsonand Ruddle, Peterbro’ 4,880 
Clark and Barrett, Northamp- 

COR. occccvccesder Covcccece e+ 4,858 
Bramwich, Rugby .........++. 4,458 
Broadbent, Leicester .......... 4,150 
Clifton, ditto.....cseeeeees cone 5767 





Hill and Son, London.......... £3,850 
Grimsley, Bicester ....... eveese 3,702 
Messenger and Porter, London 3,653 
Young and Co. Oxford ........ 3,440 
King, Shefford.......cseeeees « $,a57 
Roberts, Weedon........-.+00+ 3,340 
Davis, Banbury........ AR ACOOE 3,250 
Cosford, Northampton ........ 3,134 
Kemberly, Banbury............ 3,050 
Green, Northampton.......... 2,795 





oooco co 


eocoooocoooonso 


For alterations and extensions at the house and 
Naseby Woolleys, Northamptonshire, for Cap’ 
Ashby. Mr. E. F. Law, architect, Northampton 


ooooe oo 


ecooocooococeo 


Carey and AVery......seeeeeee £2,995 0 0 
PEPTUINOO oocivcce 08s occ cenece 2,979 10 0 
NEE «3 Sebgvecececaectewctcste 2,892 0 0 
MOMCH cs ceivccecccceweceecacs 2,809 0 0 





CHUGS . o.cicccsececcces ceereeeee £400 0 0 
POWELL ossc cccc cccccccevesecces 349 15 0 
Jacklin (accepted) ..........2008 340 0 0 





Clowser, Hampstead .......... 3,900 
George ....... pclae etee eveee 3,609 
Dethick ......... eee cccccccee - 3,563 
Batterbury........se+e cccccce 3,560 
Messenger and Porter.......... 3,543 
Abbott and Hopwood (accepted) 3,492 
ROWE 20 .ccoccsccee @cccccese -- 3,488 
MODG 0010 seb ceecsice coos 3,472 
Walton ..coccsscccce Skceecces ‘eae 
Pickett, Hampstead .......... 3,296 
Gardener ........-+06 nereisiee 3,199 
MODE ai c(s sia iatwiarerale ei 016 Re csceecies 3,185 









William Cameron .........0 - £3,624 

Isaac Roberts .... 

Heury Fisher..... coe 

Henry Pooley ........+.00+ oce 

Kilpin and Montgomery ..... - 3,310 

Parker and Son....... escccccce 8,300 
Altered plans for the same. 

Henry Fisher............00. eee 2,390 

Henry Pooley (accepted) ...... 2,360 





Wilson 








Brass ........ was ccebneenwuewees 550 
oy Pee SGiabose cece piein-c'e 545 
Nolley.......secceee eweeee coveee 530 
DAY. . 000% cecccsvecvese occcce - 527 
Wills (accepted) .........ccceeee 498 





ceoooocoococeco 


ooococo 


co 


For Foundry, the Grove, Southwark, for Mr. 


cooco 


ococo 


CORADE «cis cccceds cede vevncens £407 0 
D. DAVIS. .cccccesscecee sistécuee - 350 0 
WE OMI cic. cccnccvsseces ese . 322 0 
TO WUEIOR. 4 vcccss oc csevvesees -- 315 0 
WY Ao 0 6 oe sntiewceescoe caves S48 9 
J.N. Brown..... bicniglotiveneuvan 245 16 
W. Cowlin....... piel ee dcaigioe seis oie 194 9 
W. BROW. so ccccccccccccesccocs 150 0 
W. Dowling...... oviseevecdece RAEN 














detached villas at Loughton, Essex, for Mr. Jo 
Mr. Wm. D’Oyley, architect. 


eooooococeceoo 


Quanti- 
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oo 


White- 
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Estali, Walthamstow .....++++« £1,678 . : 
Rivett, Stratford ....e..e+++ee ae oe 
Cushing, Enfield ........++++ ee 3 
Bull and Son, Loughton ...... 1,065 ee 
Carter, Woodford......-+++++++ 1,058 


t. GA. 


— 


For the enlargement of the Manor-house, Morton 
Pinkney, Northamptonshire, for Mr. Edward Sempill 
Mr. E. F. Law, architect, Northampton :— ‘ 


For erecting two houses at St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr, 


Henry Carpenter, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


For the finishing of a pair of semi-detached cottages, 
for Mr. W. G. Aimé, at Teddington, Middlesex, 
J.H. Rowley, architect :— 


Mr 


For the works for vestry of St. John, Hampstead. Mr. 
John Douglas, surveyor to the vestry :— 


For new Wesleyan Primitive Church, Jackson-street, Bir- 
kenhead. Messrs. J. W. and J. Hay, architects. i 
ties taken out by Mr. Cornelius Sherlock :— 


For alterations at Mr. Edmeston’s, 69, Strand. Same 
architect :— 


ua Simmons Smith’s 
1. Mr. J. A. Clark, 


(exclusive of 
Mr. Edward W. Mantel, 


Major ..... coce scacahsee 0 © 
POO nin csiesie.cesceenesowss 1,686 10 0 
Phillips ....... Ae dedstegestees's 1,637 10 0 
For additions and decorations to Canterbury = 
Lambeth, for Mr. Charles Morton. Mr. Samue 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Patrick and Son ........ssee++ee £479 0 : 
CEE oc ob usieosss nse ee etiesne 470 0 
Reynolds ......seeeeecseeeecees 407 0 
For carcassing and covering in three pairs Se 


Quantities supplied:— 
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Accepted by the guardians for the township of Leeds 
for the erection of their new offices in East-parade. Mr. 
William Hill, architect, Leeds :— 

W. D. Boothman, forexcavators’ 
work, brickwork, and masons’ 





MONE Coocdc ce svcasecnecssodemelg 6-6 
Mr. Thomas Hall, for carpenters’ 
work and joiners’ work...... 1,286 0 0 
Mr. Ellis, for slaters’ work .... 128 0 0 
Messrs. Singleton and Tennant, 
for iron-fuunders’ work .... 139 10 6 
Mr.T.Story, for plumbers’work 219 0 0 
Messrs. Garlick and Son, for 
plasterers’ MOE cescrscesses 9189 6 6 
Messrs. Wood and Son, for 
painters’ WOrk ........se+00. 44 4 6 
€4,347 1 





for rebuilding the ‘ Haunch of Venison,” Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square. Messrs. Finch, Hill, and Paraire, 


architects :— 


Holland and Hannen..........€1,141 0 0 
Longmure and Burge.......... 1,131 0 0 
MEN cc Rcccdecdecsccccuuce Sgeee © © 
MAUD ceccccdcccccasccccse Tate @ 
Bc ccnictclccsevewevecsecs “ROGG ©'@ 
WMRTIGE. cciccccccccccccccsccesce RGa 1G @ 
M‘Lennan and Bird............ 1,023 0 0 





for the erection of six cottages at St. George’s-in-the- 
fast, for Mr. E. M. Jutsum, under the superintendence of 
Mr. John M. Dean, of Stratford :— 


MEG svcctecevecseacceatcceccceteuee © © 
DRMER cceccucccecesenecccecccs: Ga O « 
MEE cccccccccccceedtccceveuesaee Ga @ @ 
ED Soeciccacscctcssccssecessee NGA © O 
Cordery (accepted).............. 659 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 30, High-street, 
Kensington. Mr. Coates, architect :— 
G. Todd, jun. ............+++.€1,625 0 0 
BAWTONCE vecccccccccccesccese 1,019 © O 
ME ticceacceccteceveccccece: Sana a © 





For the Chelsea Vestry Hall. Mr. Pocock, architect :— 


Totalin If Portland 
. Bath Stone. Stone. 
M‘Callow and Co. ......c€10,719 ....s€225 
Welshman and Gates.... 6,714 .... 615 
MIDE, cccccccceccccocs | ODGW cc. S86 
MN 5 coeecccceeenices G410: <... SH 
BO BOdGsecivcscsccces’ (G08 ..cc 490 
WeRENTEEE cccccccccccess GUGM «cee S00 
Charles Fish.........06. 5,959 .... 719 
Wm. Downs............ 5,907 .... 381 
G. Todd, jum. .......... 5,849 .... 820 
M‘Lennan and Bird .... 5,762 .... 379 
Nicholson and Sons .... 5,670 .... 330 
TOWNE Waivesccccecce: | ROE ics SB 
Jackson and Shaw...... 5,532 .... 328 
Denton andSons........ 5,416 .... 306 
Piper and Sons.......... 5,270 .... 360 
COMING ecccccsccccocss §©=©6SGESS tues «451 
DUE cicisecsicecccess:  GpIGRs cons” G06 





For building new Grand Jury Room and alterations to 
the County Hall, Nottingham. Mr. R. C. Sutton, archi- 


Scattergood, Nottingham ......€298 10 0 
Ferguson, ditto (accepted) ...... 298 0 0 





For St. Stephen’s Church, South Lambeth, for the 
Rev. Charles Kemble. Mr. John Barnett, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Richard Roberts :— 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ANTED, “THE BUILDER” for 


JANUARY 15, and MARCH 19, 1859.—Apply at the Office. 








PRAFFAELLE DRAWINGS, belonging to 


NIVERSITY of OXFORD, with PHOTOGRAPHS of 
RAFFAELLE CARTOONS and other DRAWINGS, will be EXHI- 
eo at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM during the month 
of August 


ELLYS PRACTICAL BUILDER’S 


eer tage : am Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern tice of Measuring, and an 
abstract of the New Buildine Act for regulating the Construction of 
Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present _ of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several cheep: ner Measuring Surveyors. Ilus- 
trated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. price 8s. neatly bound. 


London : published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be ae te New Editions in 3 sc ph of the following 
Architectural W: 


BS PETER “NICHOLSON'S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLD: being a new and complete System of Lines, for the Use 
of Workmen; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical Principles. 
Ten parts at ‘3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of 120 Steel 
Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams. 


2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
GOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the Use of Workmen; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &c; and a description of the various materials employed. Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 
Plates and Numerous Woodcuts. 


3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Executing 
them in the purest style ; including an historical Description of Gothic 
Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Steel Engrav- 
ings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including numerous 

, &c. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 36s. 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE: containing Pians, Elevations, Sections, Perspective 
Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 8. H. 
BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with Direction for 
poy nga aging estimated Cost of each Edifice. Twelve parts at 3s. ; 
or in boards 


5. DESIGNS Ss for PUBL {C BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, El , Perspective Views and Details of 
Churches, Chapels, pow Almshouses, ~ Works, Markets, and 
other buildings for public purposes. By 8S. H. BROOKS, Architect, 

utifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts, at 3s. or 32s. boards. 


6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE: containing a series of Designs for Decorating Apart- 
= with taste, and suited to the various styles of Architecture. By 

W. and A. ARROW SMITH, House Decorators to her Majesty. Ten 
Parts, at 3s.; or in boards, 3: 32s. 


7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION : a a complete Treatise on the Art of 


House Painting, Se Marbiing; including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious ge the Manufacture of Pig- 
.M. 








ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. 8, = Accompanied 
} Bray saggy het. of Hand-Brush @raining and Marbling. Ten 
> 


THE ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPZDIA, a new and enlarged edition, comprehending Prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in every 
description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Llustrated by 
upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has developed 
many of the eapestens facts since the first publication, in 1835, of the 
Encyclopedia. The Inventions and discoveries recently made have 
engaged a sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as so yt oe of each 
was tested by experiment, a description was accordingl: y prepared. By 
the daien of new articles, and care in the poe a fold ones, this 

edition now become systematically enriched ; so that it may be re- 
perso as fully and faithfully expressing “‘ the existing state of Engineer- 
ing and Mechanism, adapted to the wants of Practical Men.” In two 

















METROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 
ELECTION of DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
hereby vive notice. that they will, at their MEETING, on FRIDAY, 
the 12th day of AUGUST instant, at TWELVE o olock at NOON, at 
GUILDHALL, in the City of London, proceed to the ELECTION of a 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR for the district of Camberwell, as constituted 
and defined by the Resolution of the Board on the 29th of JULY ult.— 
Applications in writing. with certificates of competency, addressed to 
the Board, will be received at their Office, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, 
= THURSDAY, the llth INSTANT, at FOUR o’clock p.m. and 

tes are requested to LA an attendance at the MEETING of 
the BOARD on - day 'y Electi 

Gas E. H. ° WOOLRYCH, Clerk of the Board, 

1, Greek-street, Soho, August 1, 1859. 


RAUGHTSMAN for CABINET WORK 
WANTED. A Young Man with a fre hand preferred. 
Ability to sketch indispensible.— —Apply by letter, stating age and 
aye a pencil sketch (not a finished drawing) to 


“ The Builder.” 
r ] 10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
Architect and Surveyor, practising in t rtant mar 
towns in the Midland Commie — aV. VACANCY in cavemen 
Youth as INDOOR PUPIL. Premium moderate.—For terms and 
references, apply to A. B. Eland Cottage, New Basford, Notts, 


WAND, a COMPETENT HAND, to 


do the LOCK, BELL, and WHITESMITH’S WORK. of an 
ar Wwe Shop.— Address, with reference and wages required, to 
J. C. 169, Arch-hill-street, Lambeth. 


UILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


W ANTED, by a London firm, a thoroughly 


expe rienced FOREMAN, to superintend the erection of a 
new building’ in London. —Address, stating age, wages required, and 
where last employed, to E. F. Office ‘of “The Builder.”—No anonymous 
letters will be attended to. 


\ |. ANTED, ina Builder's Office, as Assistant 


Book- ana and Keeper of Costs, an efficient CLERK. He 
must have an — Address, stating age, salary 
required, and where last coe tol ae — of “ ‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, a GEN’ TLEMAN of EXPERI- 

ENCE, to take the ENTIRE MANAGEMENT of a BUILDER’S 

peg y Sew Ly =a as are — —_ ed, and whose testimonials 

are oO! e highest character, n a) — Address, stati at 
salary required, W. J. Office of “ The Builder.” a 


JUNIOR CLERKS. 


ANTED,. a YOUNG MAN in a 


BUILDER’S OFFICE, to square dimensions, trace drawings, 
and keep books.—Apply by letter, stating salary and setiseness, J. 8, 
21, Pratt-street, Camden-town, 


UILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED,. in the Country, a respectable 
and epetinead practical FOREMAN, thoroughly competent 
to undertake the general management of eaxientath and joiner’s 
work in the yard and workshops, and on buildin He will be 
required to reside on the p ises, and satisfact y references must be 
produced.—Address, stating age, terms, and references, to Messrs. 
SHOPPEE and SON, Builde:s, Uxbridge.—N.B. No society’s man need 
apply, nor any one who has not filled a foreman’s appointment. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, CONSTANT 


EMPLOYMENT as PAINTER and GLAZIER, or Grainer and 
Paperhanger.— Address, J. W. 11, Boston-street, Dorset-square. 


TO ANTED. by “, ood 4OTe AND BUILDERS. 


\ \ J ANTED, b ood JOBBING HAND, 
a constant Sit AS 


» in town or country.—Address, J. 4 
at Mr. Radbone’s, 42, Upper Manor-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ANTED, by an ex erienced and practical 

Man (by trade Md J et by fe conversant with the 

building trade in all its branches, a 8 as CLERK of 

WORKS, or TOREMAN. a a BUILDER. Good -- BB. 4, 
D.C. 7, Old Sutfolk-street, New-road, Commercial-road. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of. WORKS, by a Rasen 3 Algae practical Man, well 
versed in the practical detail of all the building trades.— Address, 
M. N. Post-office, East-hill, Wandsworth 

N.B. B. No objection to the country. 















































Suk A) ee PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 














large 8vo volumes, cloth Nestesed, rice 30s 
Spire = : ANTED, by a First-class Plumber, a 
and Parson- published, p CONSTANT SITUATION. Has a good knowledge of gas- 
Church.| pence | age.'| Tot: | A CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, | Sine. Nzotection token his une with casing, $0 ter or 
Walls. g to Architect Civil, Military, and Naval Engi- John-street, Tottenham-court road, London, 
neering, &c. &c. Suanet at greatly reduced prices. On sale by 
et hee) 6) oe) |) ee ee London, WC. WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
Ingham pon — 13,920 | ——= ere ar, {TION SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or 2, take charge 
A . 13,742 , S ob. 0 references.—Address, W. G. 2, otte-street, 
1,926 1,730 13,440 R. WILLIA M ELLISON, lico. 
tes 2,140 1,600 | 12,580 CONSULTING SURVEYOR, of STAINSBY-ROAD, E. 
Piper and So: D ’ Tice sehr teas on TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, & 
Nicholson i ion pr “aa ry om 10988 | 2% FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. ANTED, a SITUATION in a CIVIL 
My oA "6 : 2 “ Where he continues to advise BUILDERS ENGINEER'S or ARCHITECTS OFFICE, by a Young Man, 
ttseseceeeeeee! 7,042 | 1,547 1,593 | 10,782 On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. who is a good draughtsman, and acquainted with the higher branches 
For a Training College at Stockwell-road, Clapham, f trical} . ‘nee and o greet taste for cuvineeriog B Lge | 
4 or perspect ve, an @& grea ‘or eng ng pul 
. British and Foreign School Society, to accommodate O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, would be Good testimonials can be 


bes mistresses; also Practising Schools for girls and 
yo Mr. William Beck, architect. Quantities sup- 
Ped by Messrs, Welch and Atkinson and H. F. Gritten :— 
eens 





























1P se | Els * yd 

2 |8| 2 | HIER 

oO }z#|] a |e aeons 

m z£ 4 £|f#|\ 8 P-4 

tte eeeeeee [13,420] 346] 2,738 | 249 | 342! 17,547 

[as Brothers. . «-|13,050| 450| 2,510 | 194| 314] 17,050 

teseeeeeee| 12,876] 324] 2,495 | 187| 309| 16,68 

bore bina 12,448 | 302 | 2,457 | 192| 314| 16,149 

Wi “bebtnte 12,000! 300 | 2,380 | 165} 290| 15,765 

Guys seee+./12,050| 350 | 2,300 | 200} 300] 15,600 

mae 112,000 308! 2,365 | 177 296 _ 15,572 

TO CORRES SPONDENTS. 

SBGO~R, 4, 


tin tars &M—J. W.—W.—J. D.—J. K.jun—E. N. T.— 
G. neg (Look to a work on the steam engine).— 
f —Alert.—T, I. 8.—G. B.—W. T.—W. H. B—W. F. 
tat —J. W. B, 
“office Orders and Remittances should be 
Payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


a. Se OTICE.—All Communications respect- 
died enone, Subscriptions, 4c. should be 
Yo, lL ¥. The Publisher of the Builder,” 
ain ork-street, Cuvent-garden. All other 

“hy yee should be addressed to the 
and Not to the “ Publisher.” 





BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c.—COMPETITION Working 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, Plans, Tracings. Quantities, Surveys, and 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLESSLEY, 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn, PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London. 


O ARCHITECTS.—PERSPECTIVES, in 

Outline and Coloured, for Competitions, &c.; also ARCHITEC- 

TURAL DRAWINGS finished from rough sketch 1e8 ; by Mr. G. H 
TAIT, 3, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 











PARTNER WANTED.—Capital required 


from 1,0007. to 3,0007.—To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 
OTHERS.—A Builder and Contractor of good standing, having the 
opportunity of considerably extending his business to advantage, is 
desirous of a PARTNER, a man of energy, and some knowledge of 
business (a good financier would be preferred). References given and 
required.—Address, K. Z. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser wishes to 
JOIN an established Architect. A liberal premium will be 
given.— Address, 8. 8. 8, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


YOUTH WANTED, accustomed to make 


TRACINGS, and having a huewledes of DRAWING.—Apply 
to Messrs, COX and SON, 28 and 29, Southampton-street, Strand. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ECHANICAL ENGINEERING.—There 


isa VACANCY in one of the na. |e ane in the 
North of England for HALF A DOZEN YOUNG GENTLEMEN as 
APPRENTICES. They would have the opportunity of a ee in- 
sivht, theoretical and vractical, into the coustruction of steam engines 
and general machinery, the manufacture of forged and rolled iron of 
every description. swithed work, iron and bra-s founding, mechanival 
drawing, agricultural fhaplements, carpentry. joinery, railway 
material of all sorts, &c. Premium in each case 1502. The right would 
be reserved of declining to treat with any one who might in any 
respect be deemed unsuitable — Address, early, by letter only, H. B. 
“Engineer ” Office, Strand, London. 








furnished, aud further information supplied on — addressed 
H. 8. care of Mr. Staveley, Llandudno, North W 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK of WORKS or ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN. Is well versed in construction, levelling, survey- 

ing, and the entire superintendence of works.—Address, H. Messrs. 
Howes and Co, 7, Thavies’ Inn, Holborn-hill, London, E.C. 


COUNTRY BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, b by @ 

thoroughly Sood PLUMBER, PAINTER, G@ R, 
GLAZIER, PAPER-HANGER, &c. &c.— Address, G.B. 2, Southamp- 
ton-street, Camberwell, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by an Experienced and non- 
ee PLASTERER, —_ ORK LABOUR only. First- 
fe and ders.— Address, “‘ Portland,” Office 

one “ The Builder,” enclosing — 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 

CARPENTER and JOINER on a nobleman’s or gentleman’s 

estate. No objection to the country. Reference of nineteen years’ 

character asto 8 ess and ability can be given. Address, H. D. 14, 
Lower William-street, St. Juhn’s-wood. 


W ANTED, for a permanency, a first-class 




















GLASS PAINTER, and DESIGNER for same.—Apply to 
= HOLLAND, Stained Glass and Decorative Works, 8t. hu’, 
arwick. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANIED, by a ror Man, a SITUA- 

TION as TIMEKEEPER, 4 0 By himself generally 
useful. Can be highly recommended. W. C. 36, Riding-house- 
street, Lungham-place. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHE 
AN'TED, CONSTANT EMPLOY- 
MENT as PLUMBER andGLAZIER. No objection to fill up 
his time in painting. Town or country; the latter preferred.— 
Address, stating. wages, A, W. No, 30, Sherborne-street, Blandford- 
square, N, 










































































THE BUILDER, 





[ Ave. 6, 1859, 








ITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED ) by a Young Man, who has been 


in Builder's ‘Office four years, and who has a thorough 
knowledge ot book-keeping, &c. a SITUATION as CLERK. Good 
vapsiunpendanion from lateemployers. No objection to the country.— 
Address, W W. 8. Grove-house, Mall, Kensington. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as GENERAL FOREMAN to a Country Builder, or to 

TAKE CHARGE of a JOB. Has had twelve years’ constant ice 

in the superintendence of works, and can furnish first-rate testimo- 
nias.—Address, with terms, to H. C. Post-office, Overton, Hants. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as nd FOREMAN, to TAKE CHARGE of 
a JOB, or SUPERINTEND WORKS on a Gentleman’s Estate ; bya 
preyed practical carpenter and joiner, well versed in construction ; H 
can prepare finished and working drawings, measure works, and take 
out quantities. Undeniable erences and onials,— Address, 
T. 0, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED to placea respectable, intelligent 
Youth, b years old, as IN- 

DOOR APPRENTICE, in a omit established house of business, in or 
near London, where he would have a good opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly i ——- acquainted with his trade, A moderate 
8. 3, Middle-row, 














YOUNG MAN, aged 28, seeks a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK, in torn or coantey. Is a good Draughtsman 
and Colourist. No objection to make himself useful. Salary mode- 
rate. References first class. J. P. B. 19, John-street, 
Edgware-road, W. 





CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


YOUTH, a aged 18, who has served four 

years at the thinks tor his se age cena it would be 
better to serve the remaining years in another shop. Wages not so 
much an object as a guarantee vt pa constant EMPLOYMENT. — Address, 
C. W. 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, Holborn. 





TO SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 21, is 

desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in a SURVEYOR'S and 
LAND AGENT’S OFFICE. Country preferred. He is a very good 
draughtsman, and understands the use of surveying instruments, &c. 
Good references given. — Address, C. W. C. Sawtell’s, Post-effice, 
Balls’-pond, London, N. 





‘O BUILDERS. 


STEADY "YOUNG MAN, and 

thoroughly 7 JOINER, wants to TAKE CHARGE of 
a JOB, or some p trust. Would work a short time at the 
bench. Town or ond References if required.—Address, J. N. 
Mr. Storley’s Coffee Rooms, Kingsland-road, near the Bridge. 








premium be given.—Address, prepaid, A. 
Holborn. 
ANTED, by a Carpenter and Joiner. ILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


EMPLOYMENT to work a PLANING, MOULDING, an 
TENONING MACHINE, having bad five years’ experience in his last 
employ. Excellent reference and testimonials as to qualifications and 
character.—Address, R. H. 114, Lillington-street, Pimlico. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as ARCHI- 


TECTU RAL DRAUGHTSMAN, by a respectable young man, 

23. Has been accustomed to prepare fair, working, and detail 
drawings, and the ordinary routine of an office. reference in 
London and the country. Terms moderate,—Address, A. F. Post- 
office, Stockport. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, an 
ENGAGEMENT. Can draw Lo ggnenapne take out quit 
ties, measure up work, &c. Terms 31s. = i} 
Lendon architects.—Please to address to Mr. R. 
d-street, Hoxton, N. 








eek. References to 
H, DAVIDSON, 49, 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 

been acoustous ed to the general duties of a RETAIL TIMBER 

YARD, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in the above line, or as BOOK- 

KEEPER, “OLLECTOR, &c. in a respectable house of any kind. Is 

of good address, and can prodace a five years’ recommendation from 

late employer. Security can be given.—Address, R. M. Post-oftice, 
Kinnersley, Wellington, Salop. 


ANTS a SITUATION as BOOK- 

KEEPER or CASHIER, or to take the MANAGEMENT of a 

Builder’s Oifice, one whe has filled a similar capacity for twelve years. 
Address, R. C. E. 1, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, 
by a 2 Sake, Steady Man, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, 
PLASTERER, and SLATER. Understands the ays + A go 
common painter and distemperer. At a low salary.—Address, : o. 
8, Durnford-terrace, Kentish-town. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

Plumber, *e CONSTANT SITUATION in the Country. 

Can do gas- fitting, &c.—Address to W. B. at G. Frost’s, High-street, 
Maidstone, Kent. 











O BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of 


the ill health of one of the euutueees a HALF SHARE, in an old 
established Builder’s Business, situate a few miles from the opie g 
of London, doing an extensive trade.—Apply, in writing, to A. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.”— None but principals treated with. 





LUE LIAS LIMESTONE. 
CECT OST re tee cote ee Rn BLUE lap 


sea-beach, Lyme Regis. 
Agent—C. BUDD,  LYME REGIS, Dorsetshire, 
HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING 


BRICKS, and bmg KILN 
Fong oF me tage near — 


The er and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING 
by Messrs, Caleb Hitch and Co, Ware, Herts, 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKs 
and the MALM and BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the Fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex. 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS PACING 
Lge the BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, and the W WHITE ang 
RED FACI NGS, and other KILN GOODS, 

by Mr. Edward Ashenden, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


The EWELL DEEP BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKs, 
and the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS, 


entire make 6! make of BRICKS, 
by Mr, William pts of Halstow, and Messrs, Butcher, of 
Halstow and Otterham. 


ANY Quai KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS. 
UANTITIES, BY BARGE ALONGSIDE 
J OHN' a WM. EASTWOOD, im 
WELLINGTON WHARF, Belvidere-road, OONSIGNERS, 
Lambeth ; and Kent-road Bridge, 
The usual commission allowed to merchants of the trade from 
the monthly price-lists. 


N.B. Every Description of the Building Goods 
of the Trade always in Stock. 





by Messrs. Allen and 





BRICKs, 











NTIQUE CARVED OAK CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—HANSON, WRIGHT, as ¥ MANSFIELD respect- 

fully invite the attenti of Architects and Gentlemen building, to 

several now fitted up in their Warerooms, No. 3, Great Portland- 
street, Oxford-street, W. 


ARP AULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders a the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


porary 
prompt attention. 
H. PIGGOTT, 


15, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 











VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











EXTERNAL WALL. 


With single pulley, from 68, each ; with leading pulley, from 6s 6d. 

These Ventilators are arranged ‘that the requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required, — HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 7 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Iron- 
mongers, Builders, &c, 








pas ADVERTISER, who is a good 


a practical knowledge of the build- 
ing trade in all its re deme og =ory a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 
of WORKS or BUILDER'S FOREMAN on an estate. He would be 
found a valuable servant. 'y — Address, X. 
60, Market-street, Bradford, York. 


TO SEWER AND DRAIN-PIPE MAKERS, TERRA-COTTA, FIRE- 
p= 3- AND BUILDING BRICK MAKERS, POTTERS, AND 


rE: Advertiser, a r, @ practical Man, is in want 
of a SITUATION, ERINTEND or TAKE the WORK. 
He well understands the’ RA. in all its branches; has been used for 
the last mg years see Bo Cloyton’s, Ainslie’s, and Spencer’s 
ee understands the rent glazing, and burning on an im- 

roved principle, and can keep accounts.— pply by letter to W. W. 
= of A. Flack, King’s Arms Tavern, Aldersgate, City, London. 











FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


fe Advertiser, being acquainted with the 
above trades, accustomed to drawings, estimates, &c. having 

years’ experience in business{in London, and a a respectable con 
a is sy *-= ofan ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or AGENT. 
Would not object to the coun: The first references given.— Address, 
A. B. V. Mr. . Bppe's, 82, Old Broad-strest, E.c. 


TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, BREWERS, &c. 


r i YHE Advertiser wishes for a permanent 

ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or otherwise. Is a good writer, 
with some knowledge of graining, and can make himself very useful 
at plumbing. glazing, painting, paperhanging, &c.— Address, . Cc. B. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


IPHE. Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION in an Architect's Office. 7” 
Address, Q. 8. Ganecneen te Strand, 8 we Is fully qualified. 


(ccasionaL: ‘ASSIST AN CE offered by 


Measurer, Estimator, Builder's Book- -keepe » A - 
fF ne omen, . upon re te’ . aunts 
uilders for whom the advertiser has d busin dress, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Oftiee of ‘‘ The Builder.” anh ae 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN, who has been for 
several years engaged as Assistant b: n- 
the north "3 England, is desirous of a RE- ENGAG! EMENT. pom 
tomed principally to Gothic Work. — — Address, CUTHBERT, Post- 


office, Durham. 

A SU RV E YO! R, of great experience in 
aking 0! quant es (which he guarantees), m 

“extras and omissions” upon contracts and other Byrom saan 

with building operations, offers occ. ‘ASIONAL ASSISTANCE to 

architects, upon Ss. given if required.— 
» H H. Office of “The Builder.” 


THOROUGHLY experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, with first-rate references and testimonials, and who 
las ye iuaiee. get: ~— yt and has just completed a 
public bu w _ 
— pn bona ra ENGAGEMENT.—Adadress, 
A PERSON who has thorough knowledge 
of the BUILDING TRADE in all its branches, with a capital 
of 7008. is desirous of employing his MONEY and TIME so as to be 
remunerative, or would not sa toa 
building business.— Address, 8. 


ership i 
. oF rho oe th & respectable 




















M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND 

CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, Whitefriars, 

Fleet - — City. Sand from above 9 below oe gr po se by the 

yard or per barge. Ballast, the yard or per 

barge. Stocks, Lime, and. old Bricks, Dry Tpapbieh delivered, per 
barge, in any quantity, alongside the Thames, 


vi 
ARIAN CEMENT for INSIDE WORK. 
Witk this material houses may be finished and occupied in 
one-fourth the usual time, as Parian Stucco may be painted or papered 
within forty-eight hours. A finer quality produces a beautiful and hard 
scagliola imitation of marble.—Manufacturers, FRANCIS BROTHERS, 
and POTT, Nine Elms London. 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEEFT, KENT. 
Messrs. ROBINS and CO. 
TO WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL — AWARDED IN 1851, 
are prepared to 
SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY camer VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for all the purposes to which Cement is 


2 cable. 
Orders received at Great Scotland-yard, and at the Works. 


PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE, 


Manufacturers only of first-class quality, for the Home and 
Foreign Trade. 
Portland 2 Ss is egge: ooard at these Works with especial 
ti whether for brickwork, blocks 
for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise. “partes aN 
LONDON WHARF. BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 




















TAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS and 


RIDGING.— Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving Tiles, of 
various designs. Blue and Red Plain and Ornamental Roofing Tiles 


;~ — ety. Plain Rolled, wot, and Pinnacled Ridge Tiles of 
mol = and Grooved Ridging, ith Crest Ornaments, in Green, 
tue, an for the different 1 te Vitrified Stable Pavings, 


Grooved, of various sizes, Blue Facing Bricks, &e. 
J. and W. EASTWOOD, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road Bridge. 


ARTIN’S PATENT CEMENT, which 
btained the PRIZE mepal a the — Exhibition, 

admitted to be the BEST INTERNAL CEMENT IN THE MARKET, 
and can be painted within coumienen hours after being worked. 
Sold by weight, and is 35 PER CENT. CHEAPER than any other inter- 
nalcement. The entire ceiling of Saint James’s-hall, Piecadilly, 
London, which is executed in this cement, was completed in twenty- 
nine days.—Manufactured only by 


J. C. PART, 


Successor to STEVENS and SON, 186, Drury-lane London, and 
Derwent. Mills, Derby. 
upwards of Forty Years. 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 


GREAVES and KIRSHAW, 
14, SOUTH WHARF PADDINGTON, W. ram, 
M. TA’ Agen’ 
lets Retina, eigen a Games are yo from a porn 
, they are « en’ hydra best 
cheapest Cements in the market, nan pet; 














TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


BANGOR WHARF, CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 
LIME, CEMENT, SLATE, and BRICK 
MERCHANTS, PLASTER of PARIS MANU. 


FACTURERS. 
Thames Sand and 7 by the Yard or Barge, and Building 


Country chehauees with despatch, 
TSinwriss> and BLYTH, 


NELSON’S "BLUE. LIAS LIME. 


Orders addressed to Messrs. 8. = ag? B. Bangor 
CAMDEN-TOWN, N “9 
will receive prompt attention. 


EMENT.— ROMAN and PORTLAND 


J CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by (. J. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his 
Wharf, 6 Upper lament London; and also at the Manufs- 
- Faversham, Kent. 

N.B. These Cements supplied for shipment, on advantageons terms, 


HARLES RICHARDSON, 


BRUNSWICK WHARF, VAUXHALL, 
and 6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, BASIN. 


COWLEY and KENT BRICKS, pe barge, 
alongside, er delivered in any quantities, direct from 

SUPERIOR Par rb SUFFOLK FACING, 
Splays, Door Jambs ing Bricks, Stable Clinkers, & 

DARK RED” "BACINGS, Rubbers, Splays, 
Paving Bricks, & 


BRIGHT YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and 
meee of the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pickings, 


BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Unglazed. 
BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE _ VITRIFIED 
BRICKS, and Channelled Stable Bricks. Red, Blue, and Buff Terro- 
— ‘Paving Tih Tiles. Ra “ Rolled- -top, and Ornamental 

WHITE GLAZED. BRICKS. 


FIRE GOODS. Newcastle, Stourbridge, and 
Welsh Fire Bricks. Bh ne Lumps, Fire Clay and Five Linings, ay 
Pattern Brick, &c. made to order. 

TERRA - COTTA CHIMNEY - POTS, Vases, 

Trusses, Garden Border Edging, 
SLATES, best ome y from the Bangor Quarries. 


YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, 
Steps, Sinks, Coping, &c. Sawn Slabs for Hearths, Jambs, &c. 

TILES. Pan, Plain, Ornamental "Roofing, 

a teastiane, &c, A great Variety of Red and White 
ways 

GLAZED VITRIFIED SEWAGE PIPES, 
Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench Tra; 

GREY STONE and CHALK LIME. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, ‘Growd or in Lump, 
from Stockton, Wilmeote, Leicest : 
ENED. Roman, "Portland, Parian, Lias, 


“BLASTER of F PARIS, fine and coarse, of best 
quality, at reduced p' 
HAIR, Laths, ‘Gand, Ballast, &c. 
IMPORTER OF DUTCH CLINKERS. 
All kinds of Building Materials sent by Rail the same day 38 


ROAD MATERIALS. Guernsey Granite, 
Kentish Flints, and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and unbroken. 
Tenders = for any ———, 
N.B. Landing Wharf and Drawing Dock Vauxhall. 


BERTHAW BLUE LIAS LIMESTONE, 
REE on BOARD at CARDIFF, at the LOWEST ME, 
ABERTHAW BLUE LIAS GROUR* D LIM 7 
to any Railway Station in the Kingdom ; also at m 
price to insure its use in preference toany other time, ie 
qualities being superior to any of the Lias Limes. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON, 


6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, and BRUNSWICK 
VAUXHALL, LONDON. imperial 
N.B, This superior Hyteuile Loe weighs 85 Ibs. to the 
ushel. Se eee 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, &¢, 


FroEwoon's RENDERING CEMENT, 


for walls, ceilings, lathwork, & 

A great saving is effected by the use of this "article. Bs is applied 
complete in one operation, gente no hair, cries 1 owxinted, e 
hard, is impervious to damp, and may be coloured Rashel ;_ oF 
papered immediately.— Price, at the Works, 104d. per, bushel ee 

1s. 04d. freight on board in Thames, or at Paddington 


prospectuses, &c. apply at the Cement Works, Marsh-street, BUSS 


AMES R. BLASHFIELP 
te Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), . 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KE .ENE'S ang 
Plaster of Paris, Bricks, Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Ti =. 
Pots, , Copings, &e. ; Ghenewase Drain-pipes, 
and Closet Pans. x. 
No, 1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED-STREET, PADDINGTO? 
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